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BAD NEWS FOR AUNT SALLY 


THE IMMORTAL 
DOCTOR OF SENEGAL 

PIERRE WARRANT’S LAST 
THOUGHT 

The Thrilling Telegram a 
French Governor Received 

A WIRE FOR A SUCCESSOR 

From Our Paris Correspondent 

The whole story of the building of the 
■ great road across Senegal from north to 
south is ah epic to be told. 

The road itself is not finished, but 
now and again we hear something of the 
struggle going on in this colony of 
French Africa. 

Senegal is the most important though 
not the largest in population or area of 
the West African group. Its capital is 
St Louis and was founded in the year 
in which Oliver Cromwell died. There 
are three other towns of importance: 
Dakar where the Governor-General 
resides, lTufisque; and Kaolak; in all four 
the natives and their descendants are 
French citizens, the other natives in the 
colony being French subjects. 

Schools and Railways 

There are good primary schools, and 
at Dakar there are a secondary school 
and a school of medicine. The French 
never have any reluctance in bringing 
..the advantages of education to natives 
over whom they rule. 

There are two railways in Senegal, 
one 165 miles long connecting Dakar 
with St Louis and the other from Thies 
to Kayes whence it runs on to Bamako 
in the French Sudan, a distance of 450 
miles in all. 

But the climate is unhealthy and the 
construction of railways and roads is 
exceedingly arduous, and many of the 
stories associated with these engineering 
feats will find their place in . future 
school books read by the Senegalese. 

One story we have heard lies behind 
twelve words in a telegram, a telegram 
which ranks in dramatic courage with 
such moving documents as the last letter 
found in Captain Scott’s tent. 

Easier Transport 

Several hundred miles of the road 
were already carved across sand and 
forest, scrub and marsh. Many hopes 
were centred on it. The colonists of 
the vast Guinea coast of West Africa 
saw in it easier transport for their pro¬ 
ducts ; the natives hoped for increase 
of exchange of goods ; and lonely white 
people saw in it deliverance from the 
hard-borne' solitude of their weary lives. 

Engineers, overseers, workmen, real¬ 
ised the importance of rapid progress, 
and they struggled on under a tropicaj 
sun, with tinned foods for nourishment 
and sickly warm water to quench their 
thirst in these hot regions. The road 
had crossed torrents, ravines, and wastes, 
and had reached Koubia, halfway be¬ 
tween Dakar and Konakry, when pro- 


Keeping Cool 



A young visitor to the new children’s swimming pool at Finchley finds a very pleasant way 
of keeping cool on a hot afternoon. 


gress seemed paralysed. Activity ceased, 
voices sank low, and men were found dy¬ 
ing one after the other. A great shadow 
had fallen upon this great enterprise. 

" Yellow fever epidemic of unusual 
violence,’’ said reports despatched to 
Dakar a few months ago. 

And then the doctor went down with 
it. . Doctor Warrant was still a young 
man, full of energy and pride, and only 
35. He had thought his strong con¬ 
stitution would be a match for any 
fever, but now he found himself laid 
low, and he lay stricken and shivering 
under his covering, like the others. He 
had given his last ounce of strength in 
looking after his patients, helping them 
not only to keep physically strong 
but to keep cheerful, for he was moral 
and physical doctor, too, with a never- 
failing courage and kindness. 

Now ho knew his own time had come. 
He lay waiting, We arc sure that in 
that hour of bitterness and tragedy, as 
he lay there thinking, he did not regret 
that, after being wounded in the war. 


he chose to give up the easy promise 
of a Paris practice in order to come out 
here as colonial doctor. We are sure 
that as he lay he would gaze with a sick 
heart at the photographs of his wife and 
his daughter. Then one day he put out 
a shaking hand for a pencil and paper and 
wrote this telegram to the Governor : 

Am afflicted Disease Number Tivelve. 
Present my respects. Kindly send suc¬ 
cessor. Warrant. 

When the telegram was delivered the 
end had come. Pierre Warrant died on 
his 36th birthday. Now he should be 
immortal, his story for ever among the 
golden deeds of our human annals. 


A YEAR TO FIND A ROCK 

In August last year Lord Moyne’s 
yacht Roussalka was sunk in Killary 
Bay, County Galway. 

The cause of the loss has just been 
found to be a submerged and previously 
undiscovered rock, the position of which 
has now been published in an Admiralty 
notice to mariners, , 


ONE OF SCOTLAND’S 
OLDEST TREASURES 

STATUE OF 30,000 
YEARS AGO 

When Man Hunted African 
Beasts By a Steaming Clyde 

PUZZLE OF THE ICE AGES 

A little statue carved by a man of the 
Stone Age, perhaps 30,000 years, ago, 
has been found in the Kelvin Valley 
near Glasgow. • : 

The figure has been cut out of a pebble' 
of fire-formed rock and is believed to be 
the figure of some Nature goddess wor¬ 
shipped by primitive man. The crafts¬ 
man who cut it out of the hard rock 
has succeeded in shaping the arms, 
hands, and even the fingers to an amaz¬ 
ing degree of accuracy. 

Finds in Gravel Beds 
Small female figures by prehistoric 
artists have been found in the rock 
shelters on the Continent, but this new 
find is a much better example of crafts¬ 
manship. Archaeologists have been 
w’orlcing for years in the gravel beds in 
which this sculpture was found, and 
have been rewarded with such finds 
as the bones and teeth of the rhinoceros, 
fragments of mammoth tusks and, most 
remarkable of all, the thigh-bone of a 
rhinoceros carved into a shape suitable 
for use as a smoothing tool. 

The remarkable question arises, how 
was it that man was able to exist in 
Scotland 30,000 years ago ? Until quite 
recent times science had held the view 
that a vast ice-cap covered Scotland and 
Scandinavia up to some 10,000 years 
ago. ’■ In the north-west of . Scotland its 
thickness was estimated as 1000 yards. 

This ice-sheet at no time extended 
south of the Thames; we know, too, 
that it came and went, for there was 
not one Ice Ago but three or four. 

A Warmer Climate 
The distribution of the boulder clay, a 
glacial deposit, tells us something about 
these Ice Ages, for in the eastern coun¬ 
ties of England four strata have been 
found. • They were deposited in the 
milder intervals, but what the tem¬ 
perature was we can. only guess, though 
from the animal remains we can gather 
clues. For instance, we find the reindeer 
and lemming of the cold North and the 
horse of our own temperate lands, to¬ 
gether with the hippopotamus and the 
elephant, which prefer a warmer climate 
than exists in England now. 

The Scottish finds belong to periods 
definitely prior to the last Ice Age, so 
we can only assume that the ice-cap 
must have gone back to the Arctic from 
time to time instead of going part of the 
way back, and that during one or more 
of these intervals man dwelled in African 
warmth with the rhinoceros north of the 
Tweed, as he did in the Cresswell Crags 
of Derbyshire. 
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A GREAT ATONEMENT 

WITNESS TO A 
ROMANTIC STORY 

The Medieval Pictures on the 
Walls of Norwich Cathedral 

A BISHOP AND HIS SIN 

A new witness to one of the romantic 
stories of Norman days has recently 
been found in the very building with 
which it” is associated. The story re¬ 
lates to the building of one of our finest 
Norman cathedrals, Norwich. ... 

Here,- after many centuries, have been 
discovered' and restored by the genius 
of Professor Tristram medallions painted 
800 years ago on the shining new walls of 
the cathedral built by Bishop Herbert 
de Losinga. There are three medallions; 
one showing Herbert passing money 
across a table and the second robed as a 
bishop in an attitude of prayer, the third 
showing a picture of the cathedral 
completed. 

A Fascinating Revelation 

The story of Losinga, even bereft of 
all the legends and traditions which 
naturally grew up round one who 
achieved such a magnificent and en-C 
during monument as this cathedral, is a 
fascinating revelation of clerical life over 
800 years ago. 

Herbert de Losinga was probably born 
12 years before the Conqueror set foot 
on our soil. He was educated in the 
monastery at Fdcamp, which he later 
served so well as Prior that William 
Rufus made him Abbot of Ramsey and 
gave him an appointment in the Royal 
Household. 

We now come to the incident in his 
iife recorded in the newly. discovered 
medallions. In the year 1091 the 
Bishop of Thetford died and Herbert 
purchased the appointment from an 
unscrupulous prince bishop for ^1900. • 
The Icing then made Herbert a bishop on 
his own responsibility without consulting 
the Pope. 

A Sinful Transaction 

All parties had acted corruptly, but 
only the conscience of one seems to have 
troubled him ; Losinga himself realised 
that his money transaction was sinful, 
and lie determined to go to Rome to 
resign his office in person to Pope Urban. 
William Rufus discovered the purpose of 
his journey, met him at Hastings when he ] 
was about to embark, and degraded him. 

But Herbert went on, the Pope ac¬ 
cepted his resignation, granted, him 
absolution, and then made him Bishop 
of Thetford again. But as penance Pope 
Urban imposed upon him the duty of 
founding religious houses within his 
diocese, the erecting of parish churches, 
and the carrying-out of ,a task Losinga 
himself had proposed—-the removal of 
the see to Norwich with the building of a 
new cathedral. 

Building the Cathedral 

He returned to his diocese with re¬ 
newed vigour and made his peace with 
William Rufus, who helped him in the 
building of the new cathedral. Its 
foundation-stone was laid in 1096, and 
five years later the choir and transepts 
and the lower stage of the tower were 
completed and dedicated. This was not 
the only building for which .he was 
responsible in those ; busy days, for 
monastic buildings, walls of which.still 
stand, were erected beside the cathedral. 

King Henry had now come to the 
throne and made gifts of land, not only 
for the benefit of Norwich, but also to 
enable the bishop to erect magnificent 
churches at Lynn, Thorpewood, and 
Great Yarmouth, today the largest 
parish church in England. 

. He was a great preacher and a scholar. 
At Court Queen Matilda was his friend, 
and his last act as a bishop was to be 
present at her funeral. When his own 
time, came they laid him to-rest before 
the high altar in a splendid tomb, of 
which today, nothing remains but a large 
blue stone bearing his name. The anni- I 


THE BRIDGE 
FALLS DOWN 
A Collapse Into the Avon 

THE IDEA THAT SUCCEEDED 
TOO WELL 

Many people were injured the other 
day when a bridge near Bristol' Cattle 
Market collapsed into the River Avon. 

This stone bridge was built 100 years 
ago by Brunei and was being demolished 
to permit the extension of the railway 
station. An attempt had been made 
to blow it up and then to collect the 
fragmentary masonry from the river 
bed. So strong was its structure, 
however, that the explosives failed to 
achieve their object, and the contractors 
adopted a picturesque method of drop¬ 
ping two-and-a-half-ton weights on the 
centre of an arch from a tall crane. 

A Shower of Missiles 

This eventually proved only too 
successful, for the whole bridge collapsed 
in one piece, causing a small tidal 
wave in the river and a shower of 
missiles in all directions. The operations 
had drawn many observers, and when 
. the high wave of mud and water swept 
'to the banks some were knocked down 
and others injured by flying stones. 

It is surprising that a bridge should 
have been demolished in this strange 
way, for every schoolboy knows that 
bridges are very carefully balanced 
objects, and the very word keystone 
implies that it has a stone on which 
depend all the stresses in its composition. 

Some people may be asking : What 
about Waterloo Bridge ? In this case 
no risks are being taken, for an elaborate 
system of girder work is about to be 
erected which will bear the weight and 
even out the .stresses to the very end so 
that there can be no catastrophe. If 
by any chance a bomb during the war 
had dropped on one of the arches of 
Waterloo Bridge all the arches and 
their piers would have collapsed into 
the Thames, probably causing serious 
flooding in South London. 


A STRONG MAN’S HOUSE 

Six years ago a man started to build 
his own house. He had been a strong 
man and a wrestler, and naturally he 
wanted a good strong home. 

As a result of his labours The.Triangles 
now stands overlooking a wonderful 
valley of fields and trees just outside 
busy Halifax. 

Mr Edward Wigglcsworth, the builder, 
collected all the materials to make the 
great blocks of concrete for the solid 
front his house presents to the world. 
He collected, too, something more out 
of the ordinary which is now hidden, for 
lie reinforced his concrete with old tram¬ 
lines and iron bedsteads 


WHITE ROSE OF ENGLAND 

An English rosebush blooming for the 
146th year in succession has a place in 
the history of transplanted lives. 

It left an English garden in 1788, and 
was planted by the wife of John Adams, 
second President of the United States, 
in their garden at Quincy, Massachu¬ 
setts. Not once since it was planted has 
it failed to bear its white roses. 


Continue! [rom the previous column 
versary of his death was the occasion of 
a special service, a 14th-century manu¬ 
script of which still exists in the library 
of a Cambridge college. 

Besides the painting on the medallion 
we can see him in crumbling stone, for, 
bareheaded and with uplifted face, his 
crozier in one hand while the other is 
raised in blessing, he stands in.a harrow 
niche below a Norman arch over a door 
of the cathedral facing the garden of the 
bishop’s palace. Down the centuries all 
who enter here will cast their eye upon 
the figure of this man who magnificently 
atoned for sin, setting himself as noble 
an atonement as has perhaps ever been 
known in this country. 


POLDHU TO GO 

WORLD’S FIRST 
WIRELESS WONDER 

The Towering Masts To Vanish 
From the Cornish Coast 

MARCONI’S GREAT DAY 

The first wireless station in the world 
is to disappear ; so fast does the Wireless 
Age move that its stations vanish one by 
one. Now Poldhu is to disappear from 
the edge of the wild Cornish coast.; it 
will be sold, lock, stock,, and barrel; 
though we hope there will be saved some, 
sign of the great place it has been. i 

It was not very impressive, this 
little station at Poldhu ; : it'is'nothing 
when we talk of Rugby. Yet Poldhu 
was the parent of them all. It was the 
cradle of the greatest revolution man¬ 
kind has known. 

S It was the first high-power wireless 
station in the world. In 1896 young 
Marconi came to England and later 
he conducted successful transmission 
between the Needles and Parkstone, 
15 miles or so. This led him to think 
of covering greater distances, and he 
established the Poldhu station in 1901, 
thinking of the conquest of the Atlantic. 

Waiting For the Signal 

Later that year Marconi went to 
America to receive the first wireless 
message over the Atlantic. He set up 
a receiving apparatus in some old 
barracks on Signal Hill at St John’s, 
Newfoundland, and on a cold December 
day he sat there, with telephone 
receivers to his ears, waiting to hear a 
signal tapped out by an assistant at 
Poldhu. Presently he heard three taps. 
We remember with a thrill the coming 
of the news ; here is what Marconi has 
said of that wonderful moment: 

It was about half-past twelve when I heard 
three little clicks in the earphones. Several 
times they sounded, but I hardly dared believe. 
Can you hear anything, Mr Kemp ? I asked, 
handing the receivers to my assistant. Of 
course (he told me); the letter S in Morse. 

And then 1 knew that I was right. Electric 
waves were being sent out from Poldhu and 
were speeding over the Atlantic, serenely 
ignoring the curvature of the Earth, which 
so many doubters had told me would be a 
fatal obstacle. And in that moment I knew, 
that the day was not far off when I would, 
be able to send full messages, without wires, 
across continents and oceans. 

News of the Day 

That message, sent and received on 
December 12, 1901, was the beginning of 
wireless, and further experiments at 
Poldhu enabled Marconi to bring his 
system of wireless telegraphy to a state 
of great efficiency, sending messages to 
distant lands and to ships at sea. It was 
Poldhu’s daily news service to ships 
which gave the station its widest fame. 
From 1903 until 1922 Poldhu sent out 
each night the news of the day so that 
seamen and passengers on ships far away 
could keep in touch with world affairs. 

During all that time research was 
being carried on at Pokllui. The early 
experiments with the wireless telephone, 
which made broadcasting possible, were 
carried out there ; and there the short¬ 
wave beam system was also developed. 

A Pioneer Station 

No history of wireless can be written 
without Poldhu ; it must loom large 
in any story of the pioneer days and 
beyond, for since igor the station has 
played its part in almost every big 
development in wireless. It was here 
that the first news was received of the 
greatest catastrophe in the years before 
the war, for to Poldhu came tiie message 
that the Titanic was sinking. Although 
the yacht Elettra and the Chelmsford 
station are now the chief scenes, of 
Marconi experiments, Poldhu has until 
recently had its staff, and they have 
been always working, always thinking 
back to those old days and looking 
forward wondering what will come next. 


200,000 PEOPLE 
Lose Their all 

Poland’s Dire Calamity 

We must sympathise with our Polish 
friends just now for, .while'so many parts 
of . the world 1 have been' suffering from 
drought, Poland has been afflicted by one 
of the worst floods that have occurred 
in Europe within-human memory. 

" The Vistula and its tributaries, flowing 
northward from the Carpathian Moun¬ 
tains, rapidly increased in size and 
hurtled northward towards Warsaw, 
sweeping away farms, villages, and even 
small.towns, An area as big as Belgium 
has been devastated. Where tlie River 
San joined the Vistula a huge lake was 
formed nearly 2000 square miles in 
extent; dykes were broken down 
though thousands of men working day 
and night had strengthened them.-- 

There was great loss of life both of 
human beings and cattle, while damage 
to crops and property must amount to 
millions of pounds. Some 200,000 
destitute people will have to be cared 
for until the close of 1935. 

Such catastrophes awaken sympathy 
all over the world and few of us can 
contemplate the terrible hours spent by 
a . vast multitude of -men, women, land 
children last month without a heartache, 

AN AWFUL WARNING 
Government Wise Too Late 

All Londoners'will be pleased to see 
that the Commissioners of Crown Lands 
have decided to adopt the Report of 
Lord Gorell’s Advisory Committee on 
Carlton House Terrace. 

If financial reasons make it necessary 
for a review of the question to be made 
they propose to consult the Committee 
on what should be done. Once more 
the Government is wise too late. 

The Commissioners, however, do not 
anticipate that there will bo any diffi¬ 
culty about lettings, so that the terrace 
will remain in its present condition until 
the whole question of rebuilding arises 
in years to come. 

• The Commissioners have decided that 
as it is.not practicable to remove the 
top , storey of the offending building 
they will leave that building in isolation 
and not bring the height of any new 
buildings into line with it when the day 
of rebuilding comes. The building, we 
assume, is to be left as an awful warning. 

THE CHINESE ELEVEN 

Eleven little Chinese boys and girls 
between nine and twelve have arrived 
in Geneva. 

The children belong to leading Chinese 
families, and have come all the way 
from Shanghai to spend a year or per¬ 
haps more at the International School in 
Geneva, learning English and preparing 
for English and American schools. 

On arrival in Geneva the little group 
seemed stunned with the strangeness of 
this far-from-homo Europe of which they 
knew neither the language nor the 
customs ; but by now we expect' they 
are speaking a few words of French and 
English, and .'are settling down. 


Things Said 

Most of us eat and sleep too much. 

Lord Horder 

The B.B.C. is giving us musical rub¬ 
bish in unlimited quantities. 

Sir'Henry Coward 

We take risks in war; we can take 
risks for peace. Society of Friends 

Motorists will do anything to avoid a 
pedestrian—except stop. 

Southwark Coroner 

J Man is working at full speed to de¬ 
humanise himself. Count Keyserling ■ 

There may be some' sympathy for the 
poor man who goes poaching, but none 
for the men who with expensive guns 
fi'l their bags. Lord Bay ford 
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Lavender Harvest • 


A Fragrant Harvest—At Seat, near Sevenoaks, lavender and herbs 
for medicinal purposos are grown on a largo scale. In this picture 
wo see the lavender boing gathered. 


New Arrivals—Little African fonnecs with big ears in their new 
home at the London Zoo. 


Endeavour Sets Out • Mass Gymnastics 



Before the Swim—An energetic game beside the 
new pool for children at the Finchley baths. 


We Four—A happy picture from Shepton Mallet in Somerset, 
showing two splendid English sheepdogs. 



mmm 


Tho Endeavour Specially rigged for her voyage across the Atlantic, Mr T. O. M. Sopwith’s challenger for the America’s 0,.p is here seen being towed by her owner’s motor-yacht Vita 




A Peep at the City—Taken from Waterloo Bridge, now being demolished, this view through 
tho ironwork of the temporary structure shows St Paul’s on the right. 


Swinging the Clubs—Hundreds of German girls gave a display with Indian clubs at tha 
gymnastic championships held recently at Nuremberg. 
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A WEMBLEY WONDER 

SWIMMING BATH 200 
FEET LONG 

Remarkable Artificial Waves 
in Artificial Light 

700,000 GALLONS OF WATER 
ALWAYS CLEAN 

Ever since its great exhibition Wem¬ 
bley had stood for something on a bigger 
scale than usual. It has another big 
thing now, 

. Of the swimming pools being dug all 
over England to fdl the new need of all 
classes and all ages for a healthy and 
invigorating recreation, Wembley is cer¬ 
tainly the greatest. The new Empire 
Pool, which has just been opened and 
has been the scene of swimming and 
: diving contests by British teams from 
all over the world, is unsurpassed not 
only in this island but in any country. 

Modern Architecture 

Not only is this new pool the largest 
enclosed area for bathing, but it is a 
remarkable example of modern archi¬ 
tecture and convenience. When we look 
at it from the outside we begin to wonder 
■ at and admire the ingenuity of the 
great concrete buttresses (set in 'the 
ground as on knife edges) yet with 
. so perfect a design that they easily 
support the vast roof through which 
daylight shimmers on the waters. 

Strange tricks this light must make 
at times, for there is mechanism by 
which huge waves will sweep down the 
200 feet of the pool. Other light effects 
are purely artificial, for at night coloured 
lights are turned on below the water, 
making it a tempting place, we should 
imagine, for mermaids. 

,. The pool is 30 yards wide with a four- 
yard wide terrace on each side. A flight 
of six low steps leads to another terrace 
enclosed by a colonnade which supports 
a gallery with restaurants, and a second 
gallery above in which 5000 spectators 
can sit and view the scene below. 
When great swimming contests arc held 
nearly three times as many spectators 
can be accommodated. 

A Sloping Floor 

Over 1000 swimmers can bathe here 
at the same time. ’ Even the youngest 
need have no fear in entering the great 
bath, for at the shallow end its floor 
slope? right up to the surface of the 
1 water, aS at the seaside. At the other 
end, however, the water is 16 feet deep; 
no risk here of knocking one’s head 
against the bottom, even from the 
highest diving board. Nor is there any 
fear of disease, for the water is filtered 
and sterilised in an unending stream, 
the whole of the 700,000 gallons passing 
through the machinery every four hours. 
No one can enter the bath except by 
walking barefoot through running water. 

Behind the diving stage is a shallow 
pond for children only, a fountain 
playing in the centre to tempt the 
timid ones. 

A Grfeat Ice-Rink 

Even winter-time at this pool will 
mean no dreary emptiness, for the pool 
will be adapted as a great ice-rink 
where that fastest game in the world, 
ice hockey, can be played,"while on 
occasion a floor can be laid down for 
other contests of skill. 

Sir Owen Williams, who was Con¬ 
sulting Engineer of the Wembley Ex¬ 
hibition in 1921, deserves the con¬ 
gratulations of the Empire’s youth for 
the magnificent building he has erected 
on the scene of his earlier labours, and 
we may hope all the swimming clubs 
which have long clamoured for such a 
centre as this will support it, for it is a 
venture of faith by a group of people 
genuinely interested in clean sports. 

Preston Council of Social Service 
has.arranged. a camp .for.,the wives of. 
unemployed .men. It has,;already a 
men’s camp near Fleetwood. 


BAD NEWS FOR 
AUNT SALLY 

And Good News For 
London 

HIDEOUS PETROL 
STATIONS TO GO 

There is good news for us all and bad 
news for Aunt Sally. 

The London County Council has set 
an example to all other Local Authorities 
in its resolve to clean up the petrol pump 
nuisance in London streets. 

The, ridiculous petrol pump has done 
more than anything else this century to 
ruin the appearance of our streets and 
country roads. It sprawls about every¬ 
where) a gawky company of them every 
mile or so. If is not only the petrol 
pump, but the blatant signs and lurid 
advertisements which together make the 
useful, and necessary station an eyesore 
of the worst description. 

Flashing Lamps Forbidden 

The L.C.C. is now proposing byelaws 
to regulate the appearance of these 
stations and to prohibit the erecting of 
new ones in certain streets and squares. 
The byelaws will restrict the number of 
signs to three and each sign must be of 
a standard pattern. Another clause will 
forbid the use of any flashing lamp, a 
constant source of both annoyance and 
danger. 

Byelaws will also govern the type of 
roof and exterior walls for new buildings, 
while it will be compulsory for the owner. 
to paint all visible corrugated or gal¬ 
vanised iron now existing. 

These byelaws will have to be approved 
by the Government, and we hope the 
Secretary of State will have no hesitation 
in passing them, and will keep a copy 
of them with a view to their incorpora¬ 
tion in a future Bill applying to the 
whole country. 

THE MIRACLE 
One More at a Hospital 

LITTLE GWEN JENKINS IS 
PLAYING TODAY 

" Can prayer set a broken bone ? 
asked the sceptical surgeon in Tenny¬ 
son’s poem on-the Children’s Hospital. 
Here is the answer of the Victoria 
Hospital for Children in London, to 
which there came about six years ago 
a baby girl. 

Her parents were worried because, 
though she was getting on for two, she 
did not seem able to walk. 

The doctors found that Gwen had 
been born without a socket to one of 
her hips, and it seemed,as if she would 
never be able to walk or run about 
with other children. 

But miracles arc performed at Victoria 
Hospital, and cases arc not easily given 
up as hopeless. The hospital surgeons 
put the hip in plaster of Paris, and two 
years afterwards, when Gwen’s little 
bones were properly formed, 1 they used 
part of one hipbdne to make a socket 
for the other. It was hopeful, but it 
meant yet another two years in plaster 
of Paris for the poor child, and the 
surgeons waited anxiously to know the 
result of the operation. 

Last May the plaster was taken off, 
and all seemed well, but weeks of mas¬ 
saging and exercise had to be gone 
through before they could be certain 
that tlicir hospital-made socket would 
act like Nature’s. Then the day came 
when the whole hospital staff collected 
in Gwen's ward, saw her stand up, 
hesitate for a moment, and walk out 1 

Today Gwen Jenkins is playing about 
with other children at her home in 
Croydon, and Victoria Hospital is 
jubilant over one more miracle worked 
in its wards. 


THE SPIRIT OF 
JACK CORNWELL 
It is Going On 

Three Boy Scouts have won the 
Cornwell Scout Decoration for courage, 
capability, and character. 

They went on no dangerous expedi¬ 
tions, they faced no, sudden emergency, 
they saved no lives.; they could not do 
these things, for all thrCe are in hospital 
and two have been in for a year. 

Yet lying in bed in a ward they have 
proved themselves worthy of the decora¬ 
tion named after Jack Cornwell, the 
boy who during the war stayed at his 
post on the ship and faced death with 
a light heart. 

Keginald Vickery, though only 14, can 
hardly remember how many operations 
he has been through. He is now quite 
deaf and his body is blue with scars, 
yet he is known to his doctors, his 
friends, and his ward mates as an 
incorrigible optimist. 

Patrol-Leader Reginald Ellis is con¬ 
tinuing his Troop work on crutches; 
two years of pain and several operatiQns 
have not been able to break his spirit 
or drive the smile from his face. 

Peter Fairfax has always been a 
cripple, but has grown worse during 
the last few years and is now in a 
Margate hospital with tuberculosis of the 
spine. He, too, has borne many oper¬ 
ations, but the courage which kept J ack 
Cornwell at his post shines in his eyes. 


A USEFUL SHIP HAS LEFT 
THE SEA 

The Queen Alexandra’s long years of 
usefulness are over ; she lies alongside 
a scrapped submarine in the ship¬ 
breaking yards at Grays. The motto 
on her bows “ Read the Word, Heal the 
Sick ” will breast the waves no more. 

For 33 years this vessel has been in 
service for the North Sea fishermen, 
except for the war years, when she kept 
on as a hospital ship. More than 40,000 
men have been treated aboard her for 
illness or broken bones. Many more 
thousands have come aboard her for 
worship, and others have come to do 
shopping. For the Queen Alexandra 
served a threefold purpose in the lonely 
fishing fields of tile North Sea. Operated 
by the Royal National Mission to Deep 
Sea Fishermen, she was hospital, church, 
and shop for those who were lucky enough 
to be within range of her mercies. 


RUSSIA’S FIGHT WITH 
FAMINE 

In the pre-war days, with petty farm¬ 
ing conducted much as it was in 
England in the sixteenth century, 
Russia was often faced by famine. 

The Soviet Government claims that 
it has largely dispelled this ancient 
dread. The spring sowing of 1934 was 
completed in record time. By June 
175,000,000 acres had been sown. Over 
3000 tractor stations helped the collec¬ 
tive farms with 140,000 tractors and a 
large number of sowing machines to carry 
out the work before the specified time, 

. Grain harvesting began in all the 
southern districts of the Soviet Union 
before the end of June. Some of the 
districts in the extreme south have 
already begun to deliver grain. There 
is very wide variation of climate and 
conditions in the enormous Russian 
area, and one district sows even while 
another harvests. 


THE ARK AND THE DOVE 

The United States has issued a stamp 
which bears the picture of two small 
sailing ships, the Ark and the Dove, 
setting out from Gravesend in 1634, with , 
200 passengers, to cross the Atlantic, i : 

The passengers were the first English, 
people to settle in Maryland, and in 
honour of its tercentenary the United 
States has for the first time commemor¬ 
ated an.English event by the issue of'a 
new stamp. 
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LORD OXFORD 

OUR GREAT ENGLISHMAN 

The Man Who Led a United 
Nation in a Dark Hour 

FOUR-SQUARE FOR LIBERTY 

By Stanley Baldwin 

It is refreshing in these days to remember 
the fine days in which Lord Oxford rose to 
power and to read the tribute just paid to 
him by one of his great rivals, Mr Baldwin. 

Mr Baldwin was speaking at the unveiling 
of a tablet in Westminster Abbey, and this 
is what he said about the great Liberal leader. 

It was owing to his conception of the 
way in which his task should be carried 
out, and owing to his ability to realise 
that conception in practice, that he was 
able to do what history will regard as 
his greatest achievement. 

When this country faced the greatest 
crisis of her history in 1914 Lord 
Oxford, a man of peace, but no Little 
Englander, took an almost united 
Cabinet, a united country, and a united 
Empire into the war. I do not believe 
any other man in England at that 
moment could have achieved that result. 

Bearing the Brunt 

In those early days he bore the brunt 
of the struggle, and the mistakes and dis¬ 
asters .inevitable in the early stages of 
such a conflict were borne by him ; upon 
his shoulders the blame was put, and he 
accepted and took it. By his wise states¬ 
manship he performed a second service 
to this country which again I doubt the 
ability at that time of anyone else to do. 
He got this country to accept conscrip¬ 
tion. No one today can realise what that 
meant in the break from all our tradi¬ 
tions, and wc have to be thankful for his 
wise statesmanship in those early days. 

But he was never greater than when 
his work was done. The quiet dignity 
which he showed to the end in those 
later years was a lesson to all in public 
life and an example which statesmen, 
when the days of their active work is 
done, may well look back upon for 
inspiration and a moral. 

He Never Complained 

We cannot expect in our lifetime 
unbiased history to be written. But fifty 
years from now, when the mists have 
rolled away and the motives of the men 
of the generation of tire war have been 
brought to light, it may well be that the 
men at that time will be struck by the 
courage and endurance both of our 
statesmen and people and amazed at 
the way they held, or tried to hold, their 
heads high in such bewildering times. 
When that day comes, among those 
to whom I believe posterity will pay 
their belated tribute will be Lord Oxford. 

He stood four-square for principles 
of liberty, which are being challenged 
in every country in thcworld, even this. 
Let us take away the -memory of his 
courage during the whole of his public 
life and the great dignity with which lie 
faced the annihilation of that great party 
which lie for so long had led with such 
triumph' to himself and to it. He saw 
much of what he had worked for 
destroyed. He never complained. He 
bore it as an : Englishman should, and 
all who may be faced in their latter days 
by similar troubles may be strength¬ 
ened by his example. 


STOPPING THE NOISY PEOPLE 

Hornsey Council is bringing in a byelaw 
to stop disturbance by loud-speakers. 

If three people are agreed that the 
loud-speaker is a nuisance the owner 
will be first warned, and then, if the 
noise continues, fined anything up to £5. 
All other Councils, please copy. 

THE GRID BREAKDOWN 

The biggest electricity . breakdown 
since the Grid System came into opera¬ 
tion disturbed a population of 13,000,000 
on an area of 12,000 square miles last 
week, due to a combination of circum¬ 
stances which might happen, it has been 
1 said, once in a thousand years. 
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CEMENT MOUNTAIN 
An unexpected windfall has come 
to o village near Moji in Japan 
where a mountain, common 
property, containing the mate¬ 
rials for cement has been sold 
for a large sum. 



THE SORTERUPS 
Keeping Up the Old Tradition 

A young Danish lady, Miss Jytte 
Sorterup, has just graduated with 
honours, whereby hangs a rather charm¬ 
ing tale. 

For 300 years there has always been 
a scholar in the Sorterup family, which 
comes of good farmer stock ; and each 
time it was the eldest.son of the eldest 
son who chose a university career. The 
first known Sorterup graduated in 1634, 
and since then eight generations of 
clergymen in turn upheld the family 
tradition. ‘Miss Sortcrup’s father, who 
belonged to the ninth generation, broke 
with it in so far as he studied law instead 
of divinity. But study he did ; and 
his eldest "child felt it would be a pity 
to allow so long and so fine a custom to 
lapse, even if she did happen to have 
been born a girl. So she became the 
tenth scholar in the direct line of the 
Sorterup family, which is all the more 
to her credit as she is not in the least 
a bookish person by nature, but just 
an ordinary healthy, good-looking girl 
who wants to have an ordinary healthy, 
happy girl’s life. 

She has no intention of going on to 
the university and acquiring a degree, 
If this is to be considered a lapse from 
the Sorterup traditions, we feel sure 
that the spirit of the dead Sorterups 
will be chivalrous enough to forgive it. 


THE TRAIN HOST 

The first two trains run with observa¬ 
tion cars on the L.M.S. Railway in 
Scotland, between Glasgow and Oban, 
are to be provided with another novel 
feature, a Host. 

In many big American air liners there 
are air hostesses, who talk with the 
passengers and while away the time with 
pleasant conversation. A railway guard 
has been promoted to the post, and will 
act as host on the two expresses, looking 
after the comfort of the passengers and, 
if they wish it, engaging them in con¬ 
versation. 


THE BOYS AT THE 
WINDOW 

A Dream Becomes a Fact 

It is not so very long since the death 
of that Lord Esher who was Viceroy of 
India, and yet, in a quotation from his 
diary which appeared in The Times, we 
seem to be taken back to ancient times. 

He was in Worcester in 1874 when he 
wrote : 

It is pleasant to see the small and dirty 
boys reading the labels in the shop windows. 
It is one of the signs of the happier future. 
Shall I live to see education of children forced 
upon parents ? Why can it not be done ? 

No one nowadays is surprised to find a 
poorly-dressed boy who can read. It is 
pleasant to think that Lord Esher lived 
to sec the thing he dreamed at 22 
become a commonplace fact. 


MANCHESTER GOES 
CRUISING 

For 3-cars the citizens of Manchester 
have looked wistfully over the bridges at 
their famous Ship Canal. Now, in joyful 
surprise, they are taking daily sails on it. 

Finding that enthusiasm for these 
sailings was great the promoters bought 
that floating hotel, the Show Boat, 
which plied up and down the Thames 
last summer. Passengers may cat, drink, 
and dairce as they pass docks and 
warehouses, locks and bridges, fields 
and woodland, and towns which look 
so exciting from the strange angle. 
They can look on peacefully at the noisy 
traffic on the highways which in many 
places run parallel to the Canal; and 
will gain a better idea of the workings 
of the waterway which is so important to 
Manchester and her sister city of Salford. 


ATLANTIC FLIGHTS 

Seaplanes will henceforth leave Lisbon 
every Saturday, calling at Tangier on the 
Sunday; and arriving in America, at Rio 
de Janeiro, on the Wednesday. In this 
new service the Portuguese are acting in 
cooperation with the Air France service. 


BABY CALLING 
How He Reached the 
Orphanage 

Many a baby has been left on the 
doorstep of an orphanage, but few' have 
arrived by such a hazardous route as 
one who is now at Faraman School. 

The Karasu River of Persia is usually 
shallow enough from its source in the 
mountains of Kurdistan to where it is 
crossed by the trade route from Kerman- 
shah to Hamadan, some 100 miles'from 
the Mesopotamian border. The school 
is 14 miles from this bridge, but the river 
can nearly always be forded at Faraman, 
and in the summer there is so little 
water that even the small children can 
wade across. 

But in the spring the river is swollen 
with floods, and at the end of April 
this year the only way of crossing it 
anywhere near the school was by 
swimming. Early one morning a man 
appeared on the far bank and called 
across to know if he might bring an 
orphan boy to the orphanage. Per¬ 
mission was given and he went off, to 
arrive at the door later soaked and be¬ 
draggled, with a thrce-months-old baby. 

He and another man had been so 
anxious to get the little boy to the 
orphanage that they had put him on a 
sheepskin and had swum the river, 
carefully pushing the baby on its frail 
raft before them. 

CHEERFUL ENGINEERING 

The improvement in engineering is 
cause for,hearty congratulation. 

In J une last year one in four of our en¬ 
gineers was out of work. Now the un¬ 
employed number roundly one in seven. 

Electrical engineering and cars give 
the best returns ; they have only one 
in ■ eleven unemployed. The marine 
engineers, however, are still suffering 
with the shipbuilders and shipowners, 
and have one in three idle. Construc¬ 
tional engineering is still very depressed, 
despite the nation’s great need for its 
work. Aircraft makes a good report. 


OVER TEN MILLIONS 
The Working Army’s Growth 

BUT ONE IN SIX STILL IDLE 

We are now able to bring up to June 
the heartening record of workers at work. 

There are now over ten million such 
persons, men, women, boys, and girls, 
who follow occupations of which we 
have special record because they are 
compulsorily insured. These are the 
hardworking people with Cards who 
register at Employment Exchanges 
when out of work ; they include most of 
the manual workers, but not agricultural 
labourers. 

In April - June 1931 there were 
12,467,000 such persons insured, and 
9,487,000 actually at work. 

' In April - June 1934 there were 
12,675,000 insured, and 10,163,000 
actually at work. 

The number at work is arrived at 
after subtracting not only those without 
jobs, but those who are on strike or 
locked out, or sick or injured. 

Two observations suggest themselves. 
It is good to have won back to ten 
million working insured workers; it 
remains serious that one in six of the 
insured workers still lacks work. 

The growth of unemployablesfis shown 
by the fact that we have now 576,000 
men who have been out of work .for six 
months or more, and 388,000 have been 
idle for a year or more 1 Many of these 
have never learned a trade. 


A YEAR’S WRECKS 

Even in so depressed a year for ship¬ 
ping as 1933, with so many ships idle, 
a considerable number of shipwrecks 
occurred. 

Altogether the world lost 244 vessels 
(apart from sailing ships) by wreck and 
collision. Of these 51 were British. 

Seafaring is thus still a dangerous 
calling. The record for the nations 
shows very much the same proportion 
of losses for all countries, so that bad 
seamanship is apparently not to blame. 
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The Great Not Wanted 

Qne of the saddest things about 
our economic position is that, 
while we have now almost as 
many people actually in work as 
in 1929 (which was a boom year 
of trade), we have still over 
2,000,000 registered unemployed. 

Any count on any day results 
in the figure of over two millions. 
Moreover, there is a standing 
army of hundreds of thousands 
of men who have been out of 
work for a prolonged period—six 
months, nine months, a year. 

Two factors mainly explain 
this grave figure. The first is the 
decline of old trades, the second 
is the growth of people not wanted 
because they are incapable. 

* Even while the two millions 
are drawing benefit as unem¬ 
ployed workers there is a pro¬ 
nounced shortage of skilled 
labour. ' In some trades em¬ 
ployers are at their wits’ end to 
find the workers they need. 

Thus the nation pays for its 
educational folly. It compels 
children to go to school until they 
are 14 ; it then ceases to care, 
and the boys and gilds drift into 
any employment offering wages. 

No child should be allowed to 
begin earning money while un¬ 
trained. No employer should be 
allowed to buy the life of a child 
with wages while the child is 
untrained for life and work. No 
mass-production factory should 
be given .power to call on a mass 
of youthful labour to be presently 
discarded and replaced by a 
similar cheap supply. 

We are witnessing the mass- 
production of unemployables, and 
the process should cease. The 
chief human aim in government 
should be the cultivation of the 
species ; the chief product of our 
endeavour should be the output 
of healthy, bright-eyed citizens, 
trained in mind and hand. 

Builders, engineers, and others 
everywhere report their difficulty 
in obtaining the right kind of 
men. Ask the officials of any 
Labour Exchange for a good 
bricklayer or carpenter and they 
tell you he is not to be had. 

Let us awaken to a situation 
in which the hard-hit taxpayer 
is finding an enormous sum every 
week to pay for an idleness which 
begins in the neglect of education. 

But much more than money 
is at stake. To be Not Wanted 
is the supreme disaster of human 
life ; to be wanted is the supreme 
reward. To make a human being 
useful is to create happiness and 
to find salvation for a soul. Thus 
the neglect of youthful lives is 
seen as the greatest of. social 
crimes. Society bears the pro¬ 
found responsibility of making it 
possible for every budding citizen 
to attain usefulness. 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



One Battleship Or- 

Jr is estimated that the cost of one 
battleship is six million pounds. 
It is well for us to remember what 
can be done with this amount of 
money. Here is an interesting list: 

SO hospitals 

50 miles of arterial roads 

100 miles of country roads 

100 recreation grounds 

100 schools 

1000 furnished houses 
This programme carried out would 
give employment for one year to at 
least twenty thousand men, far more 
than one battleship would employ in 
all the trades involved in producing it. 

© 

A Great German Speaks 

It was a German, the Goethe of whom 
all men are proud, who uttered these 
remarkable words: 

Rational hatred is, however you may 
look at it, a curious thing. You 
will always find it strongest and most 
violent at the lowest levels of culture. 

There is, however, a level at which 
it. vanishes completely, where one 
stands, so to speak, above nationalities 
and feels the good fortune or the mis¬ 
fortune of a neighbouring people as 
if it had happened to one’s own. By 
nature I belonged to this stage of 
culture, and I had made it into an 
inalienable possession long before I 
was sixty. 

© 

The Bridals 

Sir William Watson, reading his C.N. and 
moved by the news of the spoiling of tiie 
countryside and the poverty of Art in these 
days, sends us this verse as suitable for our time. 

True Power,-regardful of true Art’s 
decree, 

Wedded true Beauty; in times less 
drear and arid. 

Today tis doubtful Beauty that we 
see, 

In doubtful Art, to doubtful Power 
■ being married. 

© 

Give Time Time 

jyjussoLiNi is reported to have re¬ 
marked to a South American 
diplomat who was on the point of 
returning to his own country : 

You may return to the Next; World 
with the conviction that there will be no 
xvar in Europe at least for several years. 

We share this conviction, and we 
should like to sec the several years so 
used as to restore harmony, to increase 
mutual exchange, and to pursue the 
ends of justice. The spirit of antag¬ 
onism, the dread of impending dis¬ 
aster, the fearful feeling of need for 
" defence,” must be banished. 

Every word said or written to breed 
friendship and confidence is something 
done to postpone war, and each year 
of postponement makes war the more 
unlikely. 

It is our profound conviction that 
Time is on the side of Peace, and that 
the chief duty of a statesman now is to 
give Time time to settle our problems. 


Evening Whisper 

In Memory of 20 Years Ago 
To see the English meadows 
Some closing summer’s day, 

When skies are gold with sunset • 
And air is sweet with hay, 

And by the shining river 
The swallows swoop and play : 

It is good I 

To walk the summer meadows 
When long the shadows grow, 

To watch a vole go swimming 
Or see fish dart below, 

And hear the voice of steeples _ 

Our fathers used to know : 

If I could! 

0 , men who live in England, 
Remember us who died, 

Whose dust is laid in exile 
Across the salt seas wide, 

And love the meadows for us, 

And walk more open-eyed, 

As we would. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Jt was reported that sailors escaped 
from a sinking vessel in the nick of 
time. Why didn’t they use a boat ? 
13 

Nothing is ever heard of the Channel 
Tunnel nowadays. But we are 
not through with it. 

0 

'J'he professional borrower usually has 
tact. Begins by asking a friend to 
lend him his ears. 

0 

\Yater is so short in some country 
places it has to be fetched long 
distances. Other 
people have it by the 
yard. 

0 

There is a new Irish 
stamp. The people 
arc evidently putting 
their foot down. 

□ ' 

goME men think bar¬ 
gain sales should be 
put down. Women are 
satisfied if prices are. 
0 

Nobody can be lonely 
with a. good book 
at his elbow,, says Mr 
Seymour Hicks. It 
would be more comfortable if he held 
it in his hand. 

0 

Some people will never own they sleep 
in the daytime. They close their 
eyes to it. 

0 

A competition for the prettiest nose 
was held in Paris. Some who 
wanted to enter for it only had a snub. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
The Government has rejected the idea 
of the 24-hour clock. 

Sellar lias left his estate at 
Manley, New Soutli Wales, as a 
bird sanctuary, with £ 10,000. 

'J'iie first Playing Fields Day, held in 
April, raised £14,000. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Wonderful beyond words it must be 
to be of that rare group of people who 
make the world rich for their friends. 


Peter Puck 
Wonts To Know 



If life is easy 
for a dyer 


Carrying On 

Is there not something matchless in this 
picture of the old man carrying on to the' 
very end ? It is from one of the oldest death 
scenes in our literature, the death of Bede, 
about 1300 years ago. ' 

go until Ascensiontide he worked 
with his pupils to conclude his 
translation of St John’s Gospel into 
the English tongue ; but the Tuesday 
before Ascensiontide his sickness 
increased upon him. 

Nevertheless he taught and bade 
his scholars work, saying cheerfully, 
Write with speed now, for I cannot 
tell how long I may last. 

The day broke (that is, Wednesday), 
and about the third hour the scribe 
said, There is yet a chapter wanting : 
it is hard for thee to continue vexing 
thyself. That is easily done, said he ; 
take thy pen again and write quickly ; 
and joyfully he dictated until the 
evening at the ninth hour. 

Dear Master, said the boy, there 
is yet once sentence to be written. 
He answered, Write it quickly. Soon 
after the boy said, It is finished now. 

Thou hast well said, It is finished. 
Raise my head in thy arms, and turn 
my face toward the holy spot where I 
was wont to pray, for I desire to sit 
facing it and call upon my Father. 

So they held him up on the pave¬ 
ment, and he chanted, Glory be to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost. Then, as he named the 
Holy Ghost, his spirit took leave, and 
departed to the Heavenly Kingdom. 

© 

The Happy Man 

How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 

Whose passions not his masters are; 
Whose soul is still prepared for death. 
Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame or private breath ; 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice ; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given by 
praise; 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good ; 

Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend ; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend; 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 

Sir Henry Wotton 

© 

A Prayer For the Thankful 

We thank Thee, our Father, for all 
the beautiful things of the world in 
which we live, for daylight and dark¬ 
ness, for the trees and flowers and the 
good fresh air we breathe, for the birds 
and animals that give us joy, for 
kindly thoughts by which we are 
surrounded, and for the love which 
guards and guides us on our path. 

May we in our turn be equally loving 
and thoughtful for others, that nothing 
we think or say or do may in any way 
hurt them. Amen. 
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Little Things in Great Events 


THE GANGSTER S 
WAY IN EUROPE 

BRUTAL WAVE OF NAZISM 

Rule of the Parliament or the 
Rule of the Sword ? 

AUSTRIA’S TRAGEDY AND 
WHAT IT MEANS 

The brutal wave of Nazism spreads its 
trail of horror over Europe ; it is The 
Times, our greatest newspaper; which 
says that the latest story is making the 
name of Nazi tp stink in the nostrils of 
the world. 

Now that the curtain of mist is raised 
from the first news of recent events in 
Austria the tragedy and the deep 
significance of it all are only too plain. 
But for Hitlerism and its brutal spirit 
Dr Dollfuss, the gallant little Chancellor 
of Austria, would be still alive. 

For months before the assassins killed 
him in his room in Vienna the German 
wireless station at Munich had been 
openly broadcasting incitements to Aus¬ 
trian rebels to get rid of Dr Dollfuss. 
They have now got rid of him, and this 
is the way the5' did it. 

False News Broadcast 

Thanks to a few rebel policemen 144 
Austrian Nazis found their way into the 
Chancery, where they expected to find 
all the Cabinet in session. First of all 
they had taken care tq> seize the broad¬ 
casting station, and at the point of the 
pistol had compelled the announcer to 
broadcast the false news that the Dollfuss 
Government had resigned. 

The first lorryload of rebels having 
found its way into the Chancery, the 
rest was simple ; all the guards and the 
ministers and their staffs were terrorised 
and herded together in different rooms 
under threat of death. The three 
ministers found in the building were 
made prisoners, and Dr Dollfuss, who 
was found alone, was twice shot and left 
to bleed to death. He lay in agony for 
hours and was refused the aid of a doctor 
or a priest. 

The Plot Fails 

Suddenly the assassins were brought 
to realise that, though they had killed 
the Chancellor, their plot had failed, for 
from the windows they saw an un¬ 
expected sight, a great concentration of 
troops with armoured cars. Their first 
thoughts were for their skins, and at this 
moment the friend they thought of was 
the German Minister in Vienna.' Sum¬ 
moning to their aid the right-hand man 
of Dr Dollfuss, Major Fey, they insisted 
on the presence of the German Minister, 
Dr Rieth, who arrived in the nick of time 
and undertook to give the assassins safe 
conduct into Germany. 

So the negotiations dragged on for an 
hour or two while Dr Dollfuss lay dying, 
uncomfortcd by doctor, priest, or friend, 
except that for a minute or two he was 
allowed to speak to Major Fey, to plead 
with him to avert bloodshed, and to say 
to those about him, “ Children, you are 
good to me ; I thank you. Why are not 
the others the same to me ? May God 
forgive them. I only wish for peace." 
Then he sent his love to his wife and his 
two little ones, who were waiting for him 
to join them on holiday. 

Rebels Disarmed 

At last the great door was thrown 
open and the troops filed into the 
Chancery, disarming the rebels and 
putting them into prison vans. 

For a while the most alarming rumours 
were spread about Europe, and soldiers 
were moving, or were said to be moving, 
in many places, for Austria has six 
countries on her borders and there were 
excitement arid anger everywhere. 

Herr Hitler has claimed that 80 per 
Cent of Austria is Nazi, and in that 
case one would have supposed that there 
would have been a rising in these forces 
in aid of the rebels. It would seem that 
this was expected in Germany, for their 
newspapers heralded the event with 


I t was a poet who wrote " how great 
events from little causes spring," but 
again and again it has been true in fact. 

In the terrible story of affairs in 
Austria two dramatic facts stand out 
which show how little things might have 
changed this great event. 

When a policeman warned Dr Dollfuss 
of what was happening his faithful 
secretary led him to a room which would 
give him a chance to escape from the 
assassins. It was a room built for a 


Continued irom the previous column 
obvious delight as a revolution which 
had brought down the Government of 
Dollfuss, who was hated in Germany for 
insisting on the independence of his 
country. Herr Hitler is an Austrian, and 
nothing has stung his vanity more than 
the refusal of Austria to bow the knee 
to Hitlerism. 

But instead of the rising in Austria 
and the overthrow of the Dollfuss rCgime 
there was seen a wonderful rallying of 
sympathetic forces inside and outside 
the country. There were telegrams from 
King George and from the Pope, express¬ 
ing horror at the dastardly murder of the 
Chancellor, and from Signor Mussolini 
came a memorable message, expressing 
grief at the death of a friend, pledging 
Italy to defend Austria’s independence. 

It ■was now that the attitude of the 
German newspapers suddenly changed, 
and instead of rejoicing there were rapid 
movcihents by Herr Hitler to make clear 
to the world his sorrow for these events. 
The swastika flag of the Nazis was flown 
at half-mast in Vienna, the German 


conference of eight nations 100 years 
ago, and it had eight doors, one for each 
nation. One door would have led the 
Chancellor into the street; the assassins 
were just outside the door next to it. 
Dr Dollfuss opened the wrong door. 

When the rebels seized the broad¬ 
casting station to spread false news 
through Austria to encourage a rising 
their plan was thwarted all unknown to 
them, for somebody cut the cable on which 
they were depending. 


Minister was recalled from his post for 
promising liberty to the assassins, Herr 
Habicht, the Munich broadcaster who 
had been stirring up the rebels against 
Dollfuss, was dismissed from office. 

It has been noted that never since he 
came into office had Herr Hitler been so 
perfectly “ correct ” in his management 
of a foreign matter as all his public 
actions showed him to be on this 
occasion. History will hold, him re¬ 
sponsible for the brutal spirit which led 
to these events, but the failure of the 
rebels was swiftly followed by his anxious 
efforts to free himself from the censure 
of the world for what had happened. 
Especially important was his appoint¬ 
ment of Herr Von Papen, his chief critic, 
to replace the dismissed minister in 
Vienna. 

Europe has lost one of its most pic¬ 
turesque and fascinating little statesmen, 
the Pocket Chancellor, as he was called. 
He was only 42, and, though the 
desperate state of his country had lately 
driven him to hard steps to save it from 
civil war, he had convinced the world of 


HEROES LEAP 
INTO SPACE 

TALKING TO THE WORLD 
AS THEY COME DOWN 

Extraordinary Broadcast From 
a Falling Balloon 

COURAGE RARELY EQUALLED 

The story of flying abounds in 
dramatic incidents but no event in the 
air has given such a thrill to millions 
as the disaster to Daybreak, the world’s 
largest balloon, miles above the clouds. 

Listeners all over America had tuned 
in to hear Major William Iiepner and 
Captain Orvil Anderson talking to their 
wives from the sealed gondola of their 
balloon. Listeners -had been thrilled 
with the news that the balloon had 
reached a height of 60,000 feet, and they 
were eagerly anticipating the announce¬ 
ment of the two or three more thousand 
feet which would break the Russian 
record. Instead they heard Major 
Kepner saying : “ We have just heard a 
noise like a deep grunt. There is a hole 
50 feet long and a yard wide in the 
balloon. We have stopped climbing.’ 

Imperturbable in Peril 

The balloon began to fall while the 
aeronauts made their preparations to 
save their instruments and their lives. 
When the balloon had dropped to 36,000 
feet it met a gale which battered it 
severely, but the imperturbable aeronaut 
on the microphone announced that they 
were going down as easily as they could, 
not knowing how long the balloon would 
hold together because the bottom of it 
was torn out. 

This hole in the bottom widened 
every minute. Over 60 miles an hour 
had been reached in this amazing rush 
to Earth. b“ Going to jump," said a 
voice, and then Major Kepner fastened 
a little parachute to the spectrograph 
and dropped it through the porthole of 
the gondola. They had now reached an 
atmosphere dense enough for breathing, 
so out went the oxygen cylinders in an 
attempt to slacken speed. But a mile 
above the Earth the balloon split com¬ 
pletely, releasing its hydrogen, and the 
door of the gondola, against which 
Captain Anderson was leaning, burst 
open so that he fell into space. His two 
companions saw his parachute open, so 
Kepner pushed Captain Stevens, the 
third occupant of the balloon, through 
the door and he too floated down. 

Listeners Spellbound 

There was no one left to help Kepner 
through the door, so he climbed to the 
top of the gondola, risked the flapping 
ends of the balloon, and jumped 500 feet. 

All met in the field below and their 
first thought was to save the instruments 
left in the gondola which had, by this 
time, crashed to fragments. 

Meanwhile listeners were spellbound 
with awe ; the last words they had heard 
“ Going to jump,”; but what had 
happened to these intrepid scientists 
"was for a little while unknown to them. 

As a scientific experiment the ascent 
had failed, but in its failure human 
courage had mounted to heights that 
have rarely been reached. 

Continued from the previous column 

his vital love of peace and his deter¬ 
mination to guard the independence of 
his country at all costs. He is one more 
victim of the Age of Tyranny which war 
has brought upon the Continent, and it 
is hoped that all these days of grave 
anxiety about the peace of Europe will 
bring Governments to a saner mood, and 
teach even Hitlerism that peace is not to 
be balanced on the point of the sword. 

It will be well if there comes from all 
this a revulsion of feeling against these 
private armies that are marching every¬ 
where against the - parliaments of the 
people. Brownshirts, Blackshirts, Blue- 
shirts, Redshirts—the world has had too 
much of them. What we want are moro 
clean shirts and fewer dirty ones. 


Beaches of the Thames 



A happy holiday near Windsor Oastle 



The newly-opened beach In front of the Tower of London 

Two ancient strongholds, both associated with the Conqueror, look down on these two 
Thames beaches, where children may paddle and pretend that they are at the seaside. 
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BACK TO GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 

When America Did Not 
Pay and Why 

AN OLD WAY WITH DEBTS 

Mr Francis Hirst has lately been 
reminding us how three of the most 
distinguished American statesmen 
(George Washington, Thomas'Jefferson, 
and Alexander Hamilton) can all be 
cited for the view that a Government 
which, by its own policy, makes it 
impossible for its debtors to pay their 
debts in goods or-services cannot com¬ 
plain if those debts are not paid! • 

In 1783, after peace was made with 
England, the United States w^ts very 
hard up,", and Washington’s first' Ad¬ 
ministration, defaulted for some time on 
its external debts to France and Holland. 
These amounted to 11,000,000 dollars.' 

There .were also private debts-. of 
American planters, and -merchants to 
British, merchants, which amounted to 
more than ir,000,000 dollars. They had 
been contracted before the war with 
America, but when it came, to recovering 
their money in"American Courts of Law 
British ' merchants >,found- insuperable 
obstacles in their way. , 1 . 

' No Gold or Silver Left , " 

After much frictiph 'Thomas Jefferson,; 
then Secretary of State, addressed a very, 
interesting memorandum (which., was 
signed^-by George Washington and. 
Alexander Hamilton) to explain why it 
was impossible to pay large debts. in 
gold or silver, seeing that as a result 
of the. war America had lost"its stock of 
hard money. , .1". , 

He also argued that there was no moral 
reason for fulfilling the debt clauses of the. 
Treaty , because the British Government, 
had, by its fiscal. and shipping policy,, 
lessened America’s means of payment , 
Finally,'..in 1802, a convention was 
signed whereby the U.S. Government 
agreed to a final settlement of these 
commercial- debts, which, although 
valued originally at.over rr,000,000 
dollars, were to. bo discharged by a 
payment of 2,664)000 dollars in three 
annual instalments. 


THE MARKET MAN 

, By Our Country Girl 

I11 the market near a great barracks in 
Southern England there is perpetual din. 

People arc shouting the value of their 
shoddy wares at the top of their voiebs, 
and if you stop to look at anything you 
arc almost deafened by the stallholder’s 
praise of that particular article. 

But there is one exception. At a stall 
where cheap woollen clothing is displayed 
stands a quiet man who looks timidly at 
the passers-by, and makes no effort to 
force his goods on you, even when you 
stop before his stall. 

At last wo could not help asking him 
iow it was that he seemed so different 
from the others. - 

The mall flushed, and said he had not 
been working in the market all his life. 
His father owned a large boot factory, 
a,nd the boy went to expensive schools. 
It seemed as if games would be the only 
thing demanding serious endeavour from 
this lucky young man. But the war. 
killed his father and ruined the business. 
Afterwards the" world was full of skilled' 
men who could not find work, and the 
unskilled boy, who had been waited oil 
from babyhood,- found that there was 110 
job for him. , 

At last he found a humble way of milk¬ 
ing a living for himself and his family. 

■ “ I hate the market,” lie said, " but 
the thought of my lioy ; keeps me going. 
He-wants to be a doctor, , and I. want to 
make that come true if I can.” 

■ So lie stands in the noise and-dust and 
smell of the market, hot thinking 
pityingly of his own past,- but hopefully 
of his boy’s future. 


WHAT TO DO 
WITH PLENTY 

The Nonsense of 
Too Much 

WISDOM FROM AUSTRALIA 

In a world in which. restriction of output 
has become commonplace, and a sort .of 
slogan with many politicians, it is refreshing to 
read this passage in the Report on Australia 
just- issued from the pen of his Majesty’s' 
Senior Trade Commissioner in "Australia. 

The . self-government of flic wool 
industry has been remarkable for its 
foresight and strength. 

At the time when all over the world 
restriction ot' output or of sales had 
become almost a fetish, the Graziers 
Councils and the National Council of 
Wool Selling Brokers persisted with 
determination in the policy of selling in 
each season all the wool that came 
forward. 

; By this means they avoided the dis¬ 
turbing effect of a statistical position of 
stocks, and the market was at once 
receptive of any influence which might 
bring about a rise. The events of the 
last year have proved how wisely this 
policy was devised and directed. 

! It is doubtful, in fact, whether any¬ 
where in the. world, for any product of 
world Significance,' the administration 
has been so. far-seeing- or so effective 
for good to the industry and to the 
country as a whole. 

That is what our Trade Commissioner 
says, and it is full of hope and ivisdom. 

. Australia, in' short, refected the con¬ 
ception that she was producing Too Much 
Wool. Let the world take note of it. Let 
the wheat producers and rubber producers 
lake note also. The world cannot thrive 
on scarcity, but only on abundance. 
When abundance appears, let us rejoice 
awl make plans to distribute plenty. 

A BLIND MAN’S £1200 
There Is Always a Way 
To Help 

The gratitude that continues down 
the years is an even finer thing than a 
generous impulse, noble as that may be. 

Newcastle Infirmary has received 
£i 200 in ten years from a blind man. 
AVlien Mr Martin Henderson went there 
for treatment in 1924 he was impressed 
by the general kindness and the particu¬ 
lar treatment lie received ; and yet lie 
was impressed also by the financial 
plight of the hospital. To show his 
appreciation of the one lie determined to 
do something about the other. 

Because of his blindness his oppor¬ 
tunities were limited, but ho is a good 
concertina player, and every year he has 
spent one.day on the sands arid in the 
streets of Whitley. Bay, where lie lives, 
playing and collecting for the hospital. 
This magnificent contribution to . its 
funds is the result, showing once more 
flow true it is that there is. always a 
'chance if we will look for it. 

SHEEP DEFY A CAR 
The Lamb in the Road 

While walking across Cothcrstonc 
.Moor . in North . Yorkshire a. C.N. 
correspondent; recently saw a fine 
example of defiance arid courage shown 
by a flock, of sheep, 

Oil each side of the road are. sheep 
fields protected by. rough stone.walls 
which in places have, broken down.. A 
lamb had jumped through an opening 
on to the road, and was slightly larned.- 
A. motor-car approached, and at once 
from each side of the road .sprang 
several sheep. -They formed a guard 
round the lamb, defying the car to 
approach. 

Then, gently butting it until it was. 
near the wall, and working their way to 
a small opening, they pushed the lamb 
through into the safety of the field. 


COLOUR: PHOTOGRAPHS 

A New Kinema Film 
For Everybody 

1 FRENCH IDEA AND ENGLISH 
ACHIEVEMENT 

A new film lias just been introduced 
which can bo used by any amateur in 
any of the little kinematograph cameras, 
for obtaining moving pictures in natural 
colours. 

The developed films aje shown in 
any ordinary projector, and no special 
fitments are required. . - 

It is the first time such a simple film 
has been produced, but it is the result 
■of nearly 25 years of research.- The film 
is non-inflammable, and can be sent 
through the post and shown anywhere 
without restriction. The .chief feature 
of the film, however, is its tremendous 
speed. Pictures can be taken in dull 
weather or in the winter-time, whereas 
formerly such long exposures were 
required that colour pictures could only 
be taken in bright sunlight in the best 
months of the year. 

The new film is called Dufaycolor, 
after the name of the original inventpr, 
a Frenchman named Dufay; but it is 
manufactured by an English company 
in England, and it will lead to a revolu¬ 
tion which few people at the moment 
expect. 


A TURK AND HIS NAME 
Family Names For All 

One of the latest laws .passed by the 
Turkish Parliament makes it compulsory 
for everyone to have a surname. 

, It conics- to Westerners as something 
of a surprise to learn that the family 
name is unusual in Turkey today, 
though it was in regular use 200 years 
ago. It seems that surnames have only 
been; retained in the country, districts 
and lor commercial’purposes. 

In the towns it has. become the habit 
to give a man a -nickname, distinguish¬ 
ing him as well by the name of his father 
or some adjective characteristic of some 
peculiarity. 

The new law insists that every family 
should adopt a name, and that the name 
should- not be military or comic. 

We hope this adoption of family 
names will not lead to snobbishness on 
the part of the Turks, and tiiat they will 
find the golden mean between the nick¬ 
name and a bombastic surname. We 
do not think they will be able to elimin¬ 
ate the nicknames, for a nickname is 
usually most descriptive, and few of 
us could lay our hands on our hearts 
and say that we do not think of most 
of our. friends- by nicknames which 
describe them much more appropriately 
than their family names. - Indeed, many 
of our family , names, like Redhead, 
Strongbow,.. Little, and . Long, were, 
origihaljy nicknames. 

But for all that, -it is necessary that 
civilised people should be, easily identi¬ 
fiable by those who do not know- -them 
intimately; and a family name is essential 
for legal and other relationships in the 
modern State. 


GOOD NEWS 
Blind Schools Closing Down 

Here is good news. The Special Ser¬ 
vices Sub : Committcc has recommended 
that the L.C.C. should close three day 
biind schools. 

Before the war the average number 
of London children who were found to 
be blind within the meaning of the 
Education Act was more than 160 a year. 

In the last seven years it has declined 
until last year the number was 12.' ' 

For the first five months of'1934- the 
number was only two. '■ 

This is'wonderful news, and proves 
the wisdom of investing public money, 
in public health-measures,, ■ V - - - -■- 


COPYRIGHT HOUSE 

Something Grown Up 
in Our Time 

A FORTUNE COLLECTED 
EVERY YEAR 

. It is oilc of the signs of our extra¬ 
ordinary .times that London has now a' 
building * called Copyright House, a 
name'which relates to the work of its 
owners, the; Performing . Right Society. ' 

The "word copyright on a piece of' 
music, a book, or a newspaper implies '■ 
that it is" the’private property of some 
individual or group of individuals, and" 
that the music cannot be printed arid 
sold by an unauthorised person, or 
played at a public concert without the ! 
permission of the composer or his. agent. 

In France, Germany, and other 
countries societies have for some time. 
existed to watch over the interests of 
composers, so that they may receive a- 
small payment for the performance' of'. 
their works. Such payments tire made ( 
by all who produce gramophone records 
or broadcast or play copyright music. 

Helping Composers 

The reason why these ) fees,.are paid 
is that the community has decided -that 
anyone who composes the'., music for a 
song, fpf the organ, for the piano, or for 
instruments " of . the orchestra ', shall. 
receive; payment. for" his work , for, a 
period of years. At.the end of that time , 
the work would belong to the world at 
large, and anyone would be able to play 
it without let or hindrance.■ .. . ...... - ’ 

The -Performing Right Society. now 
collects as much, as £250,000 a year for- 
distribution to composers, and. nearly 
£100,000 of this is contributed by the. 
B.B.C.- alone. Everyone, therefore, who. 
takes out a'wireless licence is indirectly 
contributing his mite to those musicians’, 
whose music lie has enjoyed.' 

The existence of these rights explains 
the reason why it is illegal to broadcast 
concerts received by wireless in a shop, 
a concert hall, or any public place 

EVERYBODY WINS 
A Way They Have in 
the North 

From a Yorkshire friend in Saddleworth 
comes this delightful story of a prize problem 
and how it was solved. 

Nowhere can there be more bands per 
head of the population .than in .'this 
upland community of village's sheltered 
by the craggy hills of the Yorkshire and' 
Lancashire border. 

We are constantly invited to join at 
some effort to raise money, and have 
just held our summer fete, complete 
with Rose Queen, For weeks the band 
met each night, to practise special 
music for the occasion with patierice 
and precision ; and we had to practise 
patience too, lest we got tired of the 
sprightly tunes before the event. 

Not the least important item in this 
annual affair is the parade, of the 
village, . which every owner of a cycle, 
or a horse feels it his duty to support. 
From farm and mill and shop come 
horses, brushed, combed,' and plaited, to 
toss their heads in proud consciousness 
that they are wearing-their best suits 
of -harness. Woe to the mail whose 
beast is below standard in any respect, 
.. But, on this . occasion, there, were no 
defaulters, ‘So.good were, all, the en¬ 
trants that the judges had a hopeless" 
task, and wished theirs was the easier.- 
job of judging bicycles. - For a. long 
time - they deliberated; . Was this, -or 
that the bettet liorse? Time," passed, 
an,d still the first prize was not awarded. 

■ Then the owners-, took matters into 
their own hands.' They pooled.all the 
prizes and' doled them out equally. 
Then They ordered a substantial tea 
in the refreshment tent, and sat. down 
together, hi .complete and cheerful 
' amity. Everybody had won. 
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Pilgrim’s Way Bridge • Womeivi Polo-Players • Crater of Vesuvius 
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Pilgrim’s Way Bridge—Six new bridges have been built for the new Guildford-Qodalming 
by-pass. This one has wooden crosses lo signify that ft passes over the Pilgrim’s Way. 


Making Rafts—Timber brought Into the London docks Is unloaded Into the water and kept 
there until required. It is made into rafts by the men here seen at work. 


In a Railway Museum—A party of schoolboys from Westcliff- 
on-Sea were greatly interested in a very early engine during a 
visit to the L.M.8. locomotive works at Derby. 


Polo For Women—On the Downs near Brighton a team 
of women polo-players known as the Oddments 
practise for their matches. 


A Qiant Fan—The new Mersey Tunnel is ventilated by means of 
thirty fans of various sizes. The big one shown in this picture 
has a diameter of 21 feet. 






In the Crater of Vesuvius—These two pictures show how the inside of the crater of Vesuvius has changed. The picture on the left was taken four years ago, and that on the right shows how 

the crater appears noWi'*The volcano has lately been increasing in activity. 


? : ■■ ' 
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TOUCH ANYTHING 
YOU LIKE 

NEW SORT OF MUSEUM 

Children’s Gallery in the Science 
Halls at South Kensington 

BETTER THAN ALL THE K1NEMAS 

Alice did not see it Through the 
Looking Glass, but she might have done, 
a museum bursting with invitations to 
Turn Me, Wind Here, Press This, and 
no Please Do Not Touch sign anywhere. 

There has been a revolution in the 
museum world, and the Children’s 
Gallery in the Science Museum at South 
Kensington is one of the territories gained 
for the idea that " a museum is as a 
museum does,” and its greatest useful¬ 
ness lies in serving the people. 

Science in our time is making such 
progress that to some it seems over¬ 
powering. “ How will the children of the 
next generation ever learn all that they 
will need to know to be abreast of their 
times ? " they ask. The Children’s 
Gallery of the Science Museum is the 
answer. Luckily, as men grow cleverer 
at divining Nature’s secrets they also 
grow cleverer at explaining them. 

Making the Wheels Go Round 

One thing they have learned is that 
ideas come more easily and stay more 
surely if we put some muscular effort 
into acquiring them. That is why the 
Science Museum invites its boy and girl 
visitors to " make the wheels go round ” 
to thfeir heart’s content. The place 
arranged for this is one of the best shows 
in London, with not a penny to pay. 

Science teachers have been quick to 
grasp the value of these exhibits and 
to bring their classes for visits. This 
accounts for some xooo entrances a 
month. But most of the visitors have 
discovered this wonderful place for them¬ 
selves, and come here leading reluctant 
elders to show them things they ought to 
know, or return by themselves week after 
week to re-visit old favourites or to play 
again with models that still puzzle them. 

A Slow-Motion Picture Reversed 

Slow-motion pictures hold a fascina¬ 
tion all their own; and so does this 
gallery, but for the opposite reason. 
Collected within the four walls of one 
big downstairs room is evidence of Man’s 
progress through a hundred centuries, 
and we can grasp it in an afternoon. 

, Around the walls are dioramas and 
lifesize models that tell the story of 
mankind’s efforts down the ages “ to 
direct the great sources of power in 
Nature for his use and convenience." 
Here we see how he has carried, hauled, 
travelled, built, cooked, lighted his 
towns, and made his pots, and tools. 
All between is fdled with workingmodels 
that illustrate various principles. 

Here are peep-shows where the mys¬ 
teries of the refraction and reflection of 
light may bo worked out by moving 
prisms and mirrors. These are the laws 
that govern photography. 

The different sorts of block and tackle 
are set up in running order so that one’s 
own arm learns the difference in energy 
required to lift a given weight a given 
distance by a single, a multiple, or a 
differential pulley. 

Miniature Theatre 

A beautiful, shiny governor can be 
whirled faster and faster until the whirl¬ 
ing balls are' thrown high into the air, 
and one sees how it can shut off the 
steam of an engine that is going too fast. 

For those interested there is a minia¬ 
ture theatre, complete with lighting, 
inviting one to experiment in the colours 
that best set the mood for the witches 
meeting in Macbeth, the storm in 
King Lear, or the fairy scenes in A Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream, 

' This gallery is a lively place. But most 
of the uproar comes from the section 
on infra-red rays. 

Here a safe, set. into the wall,. is 
guarded by a shaft of these invisible 


A FRIENDLY WORD 
GOES A LONG WAY 

A Story That Might Have 
Happened Anywhere 

THE TRAMP WHO CAME BACK 

This story comes to us from Mtincie 
in Indiana, but it might have happened 
anywhere. 

Mrs B was just finishing her ironing 
when there came a knock at the bade 
door. Another man begging a meal ! 
Really this was becoming a nuisance. 
Besides, Mrs B was not sure it did any 
good, and it meant her own family had 
to go short. She was just about to turn 
the man away when something whis¬ 
pered to her that it was hard to find 
work and her cupboard was not yet 
quite bare. 

Mrs B asked the man in and began 
setting food on the table. 

“ Like a wash ? ” she asked him. 
His face lighted 'up, and by the way 
he said Yes she could see he was no 
ordinary tramp. 

As he ate they chatted. When he said 
times were bad she said they were 
getting better. Besides, they weren’t 
really bad. There was no famine, no 
plague ; only bad distribution. With 
goodwill, vision, and courage wrongs 
could be righted, and they would be. 
The important thing was to keep going 
somehow. Those who could weather 
this economic depression would live to 
see better times and a wiser adjustment 
of things to people. 

At the Front Door 

She found him a thoughtful young 
man. “ Would you like these to read ? ’’ 
she said when he was leaving, giving 
him a parcel of papers and magazines 
she had finished with. 

A few weeks later, when Mrs B had 
forgotten the incident, there came a 
knock at the door—the front door this 
time. There stood the young man, hat 
in hand. 

" I want to pay for the meal you gave 
me," he said, holding out a dollar; 
" but I can’t ever pay for the encourage¬ 
ment. It put me on my feet. I found 
work, and they are keeping me on, so I 
can afford to pay for the food. Money 
can’t recompense kindness, but I thought 
you would like to know that yours was 
not wasted." 

With that he pressed the note into 
Mrs B’f. hand and ran off with the 
edges of his ears a peony pink. 

Continued trom the previous column 

rays. Would-be marauders approach¬ 
ing the safe pass through these rays and 
are at once deafened by the alarm 
and illuminated by the word Burglar 
blazoned over the safe. 

For the more law-abiding spirits the 
same principle operates the magic door 
which unlocks on one’s approach 
(through a cone of infra-red rays). 
Young persons of four and five quickly 
discover that they can outwit this magic 
by going on all fours beneath the cone of 
invisible light. For them the door re¬ 
mains locked. They might reach the 
safe the same way, but they would be 
too short to turn the knob. 

" What do you do about children who 
only comp for a lark ? ” a friend of the 
C.N. asked the Director. “ Is there not 
danger that they will spoil the material?” 

" I should be very much opposed,” 
replied the Director, “ to any policy 
that would tend to discourage children 
from coming to the gallery, or that would 
restrict their freedom to choose those 
exhibits to which they are individually 
most attracted." 

In short, Sir Henry Lyons planned a 
Children’s Gallery; and a children’s 
gallery it remains, open to all, free to all, 
putting the priceless treasures of the 
ages into the hands of our boys and girls 
in full confidence that they are suffi¬ 
ciently civilised beings to respect their 
wonderful heritage and to use it well. 


OUR FRIEND THE 
HERRING 

The Fish We Have No 
Time For 

WHAT TO DO WITH ITS BONES? 

So many inventions have speeded up 
our rate of living that most of us feel as 
if we were living in a whirl, and, as for 
the poor herring, speed has whisked it 
right off the breakfast table, and almost 
off the map. 

That, at least, is the explanation one 
of our readers offers for the decline in 
the consumption of herrings, which is 
half what it was. Some people suggest 
that the herring is so cheap that we 
look down on it in our snobbery, but 
neither the C.N. nor our correspondent 
thinks this is the case. 

The trouble may be found rather in 
its many little bones. It is not a break¬ 
fast dish that can be eaten in mouthfuls 
before a dash to a tram or a train. It 
must be eaten with care and concentra¬ 
tion, and that is not our mood in the 
early morning. Bacon and egg, on the 
other hand, are easily prepared and can 
be as easily eaten, so that, though costing 
more, this has become a characteristic 
British breakfast. 

In order that herrings should become 
popular again and help to support our 
fishermen somehow or other its bones 
must be got rid of. Probably the fish 
trade is deeply engrossed in the question 
of how to de-bone the herring, and if 
they can find some means of de-scaling it 
at the same time and turning the fish into 
a compressed form of herring-meat it 
would be a great thing for the fishermen. 
Herrings could also be pickled in greater 
quantities, so that with bones dissolved 
they would present a tasty and highly 
nourishing meal for immediate and 
hurried consumption. 

WATER FOR EVER 
Plenty of It in Wales 

The growth of industry in Greater 
London makes the future of the water 
supply an urgent problem, and the 
demand seems likely to exceed the 
supply which can be obtained from the 
sources from which it is now drawn, 
chiefly the Thames. 

Larger reservoirs in the Thames Valley 
can only serve to catch part of the normal 
winter excess, and the experience of the 
Great Drought has shown that this 
excess may not bo forthcoming. Supplies 
must therefore be obtained from sources 
outside the present area. Like Liverpool 
and Birmingham, which have had to 
draw on the Welsh watershed, and Man¬ 
chester, which uses the Lake District, 
London must bring its water from one 
or more of the wet spots of the country. 

The only sources which can be con¬ 
sidered are the Welsh mountains and the 
Lake District. The average annual 
rainfall in Wales is 80 inches, and of the 
Lakes ioo inches, compared with the 
20 or 30 inches of the Thames Valley. 
The supplies of the Pennine watershed, 
however, must continue to be largely 
swallowed up by the North, and the 
Welsh reserve is a more promising 
source of supply. The contour of Wales, 
with deep valleys which could easily 
be transformed into natural reservoirs, is 
almost ideal for the purpose. The Welsh 
mountains and valleys, properly har¬ 
nessed, could keep one-third of England 
abundantly supplied with water for ever. 

The construction of the necessary 
trunk mains does not offer very great 
difficulty. Schemes of the kind are 
already in existence elsewhere. Los 
Angeles, for example, draws 280 million 
gallons of water a day, almost exactly 
as much as London now uses, from a 
distance of 200 miles and more. 


DOES YOUR KINEMA USE 
THE SAFETY FILM ? 


DROP IN AT THE TATE 

ADVICE TO OUR 
CRICKETERS 

A Rare Little Collection of 
Pictures Boys Will Love To See 

ELEVENS OF LONG AGO 

When cricketers of all ages have a 
minute to spare from arguing about the 
A.shes they might drop in at the Tate 
and look at a rare little exhibition of 
cricketing pictures. These have been 
assembled from the collection of Sir 
Jeremiah Colman, and will be on view 
till September. 

There are two pleasant experiences 
about this exhibition : finding it and 
seeing it. The room is so far buried in 
the heart of the Tate, and there arc so 
many old friends wc have to drag our¬ 
selves past, that rvc are in danger of 
spending an entire, delightful afternoon 
trying to find the cricket pictures. We 
discover them eventually in a quiet 
little room possessed by the spirit of a 
forgotten England. 

Art and Sport 

We are in the presence of a number of 
men and boys who are supposed to be 
playing cricket. Many of them look 
like animated matchsficks adoring a 
fine landscape. A few appear so much 
like the real thing that we wonder why 
cricket has escaped the eye of the artist 
so much—except in the matter of 
sporting prints which, generally speak¬ 
ing, may be amusing social documents 
but very poor art. 

Had the Greeks played cricket and 
football there would doubtless have 
been friezes making the games immortal. 
It never seems to have occurred to our 
good modern painters and sculptors to 
devote any serious attention to the 
game. Wc think enviously of a relief 
showing a Rugger scrum by Jaggers. 
Some day we may get it. 

Laws of the Noble Game 

In the meantime here we have some 
artless and wholly delightful representa¬ 
tions of the game as seen by painters of 
another day—many of them nameless, 
one or two by people of standing. We 
have also a few illustrated documents 
like the laws of the Noble Game of 
Cricket as revised by the Club at St 
Mary-le-bone, and set down by someone 
who forgot to give a date. We can 
learn quite a lot here. For instance, 
" the Striker is out if the ball from a 
stroke over or under the bat or upon 
his hand (but not wrists) is held before 
it touches the ground although it be 
hugged to the body of the Catcher.” 

In one of the most renowned of the 
pictures Charles Dickens is bowling the 
first ball at a charity match near 
Rochester. At any rate we have to 
take the painter’s word that Dickens is 
the man. It is hard to get a likeness 
into a face the size of a pin’s head. The 
background is charming. 

Horses and Sheep 

Cricketers will have a lot to say about 
the arrangements of fields and the truly 
awful pitches in some of the pictures. 
The casualness of certain scenes is 
enchanting, as when a couple of horse¬ 
men arc cantering across the ground, 
and, in another, where a flock of sheep 
are eating their way steadily across the 
course. A fascinating exhibit is a large 
picture handkerchief with a red border, 
called the Eleven of England, portraying 
a group of players standing in self- 
conscious attitudes and all with what has 
been called a bazaar-opening expression. 

There is a Dutch picture where 
cricket is indeed a pastoral game, mixed 
with a pleasant landscape which shows 
some very active windmills and a 
cluster of cows and calves. In several 
canvases the players wear top hats or 
highwayman’s hats, and one would 
imagine they must be hot at the end of 
the frame. 
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THE PASSING OF 
JUPITER 

Great Storms on His 
Ever-Changing Disc 

THE GREAT RED SPOT 

By the C.N, Astronomer 

The great world of Jupiter will soon 
be leaving the evening sky, and this 
familiar planet, which may still be seen in 
the west for an hour or so after sunset,will 
in about a month be lost in the rays of 
the setting Sun. 

On Wednesday, August 15, the Moon 
may be seen a little way below and to 
the left of Jupiter, a clear guide to the 
brightest of the evening stars. 

J upiter has been receding from us for 
the last four months, and is now travel¬ 
ling to far beyond and behind the Sun, 
being at present about 545 million miles 
away. He appears far less bright than 
he did, the diameter of his disc being 



The Belts and Zones of Jupiter, showing also 
the oval shape of the Great Red Spot 


only three-quarters of what it was in 
April, then at his nearest, 

The surface of Jupiter’s great disc 
has provided much interesting and 
varying detail during the spring and 
summer ; the presence of great storms, 
chiefly cyclonic, has been revealed by 
enormous rents in his dense canopy of 
clouds. These storms appear as dark, 
or occasionally light, spots, which are 
seen to grow and travel at different 
rates relative to the general rotation 
of J upiter or the motion of the particular 
atmospheric belt in which these dis¬ 
turbances are found. 

These atmospheric belts are the most 
striking feature of the planet’s disc, 
stretching from side to side in a series of 
bands of varying width and latitude 
while subject to changing tints. These 
belts not only reveal changes of detail 
sometimes in the course of days but also 
varying speeds' of revolution round 
Jupiter. One effect of this is to cause 
prominent objects to pass one another 
30 rapidly that in 24 hours they would 
sometimes travel as far apart as Britain 
from America. Thus the day on J upiter 
is of different lengths in different regions. 

Between the Belts which appear more 
or less dark are the Zones which are 
bands of light cloud, the broadest of 
them the Equatorial Zone with the 
Tropical and Temperate Zones, roughly 
corresponding to their terrestrial posi¬ 
tions, north and south. These Zones 
vary much in latitude relative to the 
Belts, often commingling with them, 
while sometimes one or other vanishes, 
so there is no feature fixed on Jupiter. 

Regions of Storm 

It was near where the North Tropical 
Zone meets the North Equatorial Belt 
that two such regions of storm dis¬ 
turbance as described above were seen 
as dark spots to pass one another in this 
rapid drift. Others have been in evi¬ 
dence near where the South Temperate 
Belt is passed by the South Tropical 
Zone, thus similar climatic disturbances 
have taken place in corresponding 
latitudes on this world which has 
practically no seasons. 

There is, however, one feature of 
Jupiter which, though not fixed, has 
been for nearly a century remarkably 
permanent. This is the Great Red 
Spot, a vast oval area 30,000 miles wide 
by some 7000 miles from north to south. 
It seems to float like an immense con- 
tinent-in-tlie-making round the planet. 
After fading almost out of sight, it has 
this year assumed its pinkish hue and 
become distinct once more. G. F. M. 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

The Passing of Hans 
Christian Andersen 

AUGUST 4 

These lines to one of the best-loved _ of 
writers for the young are taken from a glowing 
tribute to his memory by Sir Edmund Gosse. 
flans Andersen died August 4 , 1875. 

OOR dumb lips had songs for him 
And children’s dreamings ran 
in tune, 

And strange old heroes, weird and 
dim, 

Walked by his side. 

The very shadows loved him well 
And danced and flickered in the moon, 
And left him wondrous tales to tell 
Men far and wide, . . . 

Yet dream not such a spirit dies, 
Though all its earthly shrine decay ! 
Transfigured under clearer skies 
He sings anew ; 

The. frail soul-covering, racked with 
pain, 

And scored with vigil, fades away, 
The soul set free and young again 
Glides upward through. 

Weep not; but watch the’moonlit air! 
Perchance a glory like a star 
May leave what hangs about him 
there, 

And flash on us ! ... 

Behold ! the void is full of light, 

The beams pierce heaven from bar to 
bar, 

And all the hollows of the night 
Grow luminous ! 


WAR ON CHEESE MITES 

Stilton, Wensleydale, and other dry- 
coated cheeses suffer severely from the 
attacks of the cheese mite, which 
increases with amazing rapidity. 

The Ministry of Agriculture gives us 
a long account of experiments in checse- 
mite destruction, in which over twenty 
chemicals were tried. In the end 
ammonia was found to be the best agent 
of destruction. The cheeses arc laid on 
their sides and exposed to ammonia 
fumes in a sealed room. It costs only 
30s in ammonia to treat a thousand 
cheeses. The gas does not flavour the 
cheese or affect its market value. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.G 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, witli name and address. 

Which is the Largest City in the World? 

London, with its population of 8,202,818. 
New York comes next, with a population 
of 6,930,446. 

What is the Loofah We Use in the Bath ? 

A kind of gourd grown in the Tropics. After 
the fruit has ripened it is dried, and the 
fleshy part disappears, leaving only the 
fibres. There are about ten species ef 
loofah, and one sort, grown in the West 
Indies, is used as a sponge. 

What are Freckles? 

Usually yellowish-brown spots seen on the 
skin after exposure to strong sunshine. 
The Sun’s action causes certain cells of the 
skin to produce colouring matter, or pig¬ 
ment. In some cases, however, freckles 
come naturally, just as the colour of the 
skin itself is cither fair or dark, according 
to inherited tendency. 

What Do the Words Round a 
Penny Mean ? 

Georgius is the Latin form of George ; 
Dei means Of God ; gra. (short for gratia) 
means By grace ; Britt. Omn, Rex., King 
of alt the Britons ; Fid. Def., Defender of 
the Faith; and Ind. Emp,, Emperor of 
India. The whole inscription thus mgans r 
George the Fifth by the Grace of God King 
of all the Britons, Defender of the Faith, 
and Emperor of India. . 


POOR TUBBY 

END OF A LION HOUSE 
CELEBRITY 

Some Strange Finds in the 
Crocodile’s Pool 

WH1PSNADE BABIES 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo has had the misfortune to 
lose Tubby, the well-known jaguar. 

The death of this Zoo favourite will 
be a grief to many visitors, for he was 
the only jaguar in the menagerie, and 
for eleven years he had made himself 
one of the Lion House celebrities, by 
being ever ready to lie down so that he 
could be stroked even by strangers. 

He was known as Tubby because 
when he arrived at the Zoo in 1923 he 
was so fat that he could hardly walk. 

Tubby’s Temperament 

Tubby had been kept as a pet, and 
had been so overfed that he was too 
lazy to be anything but amiable. Any¬ 
one could walk into his den and pull 
him about by the tail without running 
the slightest risk of danger. But lie 
wasn’t healthy, and so had to be care¬ 
fully dieted. This experience upset his 
temper, and for a time Tubby became 
quite vicious ; but as soon as he had 
developed a normal figure and was 
allowed ordinary rations his amiability 
returned and he settled down to be a 
Zoo pet. His death was due to old age. 

The ponds at the Zoo often yield 
strange finds, but when the pool occu¬ 
pied by the large alligators and croco¬ 
diles underwent its last monthly clean a 
particularly odd collection of articles 
was discovered. In addition to the 
usual buttons, safety-pins, handker¬ 
chiefs, and bits of ribbon there were 
several pennies, a lady’s wrist-watch, 
and no fewer than 40 teeth. 

The pennies had been bitten so 
severely that they had become cone- 
shaped through the pressure of the 
crocodiles’ teeth. The watch was in a 
sadly battered condition, which proved 
that it, too, had had much chewing 
before being rejected as food ; and this 
accounts for the number of teeth lost 
by the inmates of the pond. 

A Toothless Alligator 

All the Zoo crocodiles and alligators 
seem to lose a certain number of teeth 
every time they take a meal, for they 
squabble over their food and snatch at 
it so greedily that they usually bite 
the rockwork in their home as well as 
their rations. To young saurians the 
loss of teeth is not a disaster as new ones 
are soon grown in their place, but 
to old specimens these accidents are 
serious. George, the centenarian alli¬ 
gator, is now almost toothless. 

Another family of baby lions has been 
born at the Zoo, the mother this time 
being Lurline. 

Whipsnade has also an interesting 
new nursery, for the tigers living in the 
tiger pit are again the proud owners of 
a litter of cubs. When these baby tigers 
will be on view depends entirely on 
Ranee, the mother. Not until she 
decides to let them wander from the 
sleeping-den into the pit will they be 
seen by the public. 


AN AMBITION REALISED 

John Tuck has sailed for South 
America as a missionary. 

As a Sunday School scholar 14 years 
ago John went somewhat unwillingly 
to hear a missionary speak in the 
Methodist Chapel of West Pelton in 
Durham, and left the building fired with 
the determination to be a missionary 
himself. 

When schooldays were over he had 
to work in the pits, but he kept his 
ambition before nim there, and divided 
his day so that he could always do some 
study. So well did he persevere that 
he has now qualified to teach. We wish 
him Godspeed. 




THE ^gTH 

CONDIMENT 

is the making 
of 

sandwiches 



“ Come along, little sandwiches, 
you all want seasoning. A 
generous spread of H.P. Sauce 
before your top slice of bread is 

- clapped on will fill even the 
plainest of you with flavour. 
Besides, H.P. will keep you 
cool, moist and fresh on the 
hottest day. Tea parties and 
picnics all need the 4th Condi¬ 
ment and 1 st Sauce.”. 

P op in a drop of 

HP SAUCE 

One size only—9d. per large bottle. 



THRILLS 
FOR 
TIME 


Just imagine 
having eight¬ 
een of the love¬ 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time 
Ask mummy to 
buy you some. 


@ 53 ? 


Emblem 
x/ Assorted 
’pUr Biscuits 

Mode only by 

CARRS 

of CARLISLE 
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adds a joy to 
camping 

A pellet of Wrigley’s in your mouth 
and you’re feeling fresh in no time. 
It’s an ideal sweetmeat and thirst 
quencher too. Ask for P.K. or Spear¬ 
mint. You will enjoy 
it to the very end— 
because the flavour 
lasts. 


PER 
.PKT 


BRITISH MADE 


■«o 23 . 


SCHOOL LIB R A R IANS 

Your difficulty in discovering 
worth-while reading for young 
people can be overcome by 
joining THE JUNIOR BOOK CLUB. . 
Whatever their age or interests 
the right books can be recom¬ 
mended and supplied to your 
library. 

* 

CONSULT US AND BUY YOUR 
JUVENILE BOOKS THROUGH THE 
JUNIOR BOOK CLUB. 

* 

.-COUPON... 


To The Secretary, Junior Book Club, Ltd., 

15, Lower Grosvknor Place, S.W.i. 

Please send me details of membership and subscription of the 
Club. 


.NAME.. 


ADDRESS.....'.C.N.33 


IMPENDING DOOM OF 
HISTORIC HOUSES 

LORD LOTHIAN’S WAY OUT 

What the Treasury Can Do 
To Save Them 

NATIONAL TRUST AS LANDLORD 

Those of us who travel about England 
today must feel a deep sense of. regret 
on seeing many great homes for sale, 
some even marked down for destruction. 

Why is it that so many of these houses 
are under sentence of death ? In some 
cases, of course, they are ancestral homes 
in which the family has died out, while 
the building or its neighbourhood has 
no attractions for newcomers. Many 
have become schools, convents, or in¬ 
stitutes, but more fall empty than can 
be filled in this way. 

The reason why most of these houses 
are empty is that their owners have been 
compelled to give them up owing to 
heavy taxation and to death duties. 

A National Loss 

The Marquess of Lothian has made a 
suggestion which would stay, in some 
measure, the national loss involved in the 
present tendency. He predicted that 
within a generation hardly one of our 
great historic houses Would be lived in 
by tlie families whose ancestors built 
them. He suggested that in assessing 
the value of a man’s estate for death 
duties tiic Treasury should exempt all 
houses of definite, historic, or architec¬ 
tural merit, just as they now exempt 
his'picturcs and furniture if they have a 
similar value. 

Sucli action by the Treasury would 
certainly help tlie owners of these 
buildings and might encourage them to 
carry on as their forefathers did, making 
their houses-not merely private homes 
for themselves and their children, but 
places of hospitality for all cultured 
people in the neighbourhood. 

He also suggested that the National 
Trust might extend its protecting arm 
to our historic houses, equipping itself 
to become a landlord on a more extensive 
scale than at present, and thus helping 
to preserve many of the treasure-houses 
of our Motherland, 

We have been very glad to read a 
letter from the chairman of the Surrey 
County Council, Mr Chuter Ede, ■ in 
support of Lord Lothian’s idea. 


THE RAINBOW TRAIN 

A train gay as a peacock's feather is 
running on the Lubcck-to-Buckener 
railway in Germany. 

Instead of tlie usual mahogany tinted 
affair its carriages are a rainbow colour. 

Germany railway authorities saw no 
reason why boats and motor-cars should 
be painted any colour that takes the 
fancy while trains are of so sedate a 
hue ; so they made up this train with 
each coach enamelled a different colour, 
bright orange, light blue, emerald, 
crimson, and dark green. 

It sounds a good game ; but it appears 
to bo a serious attempt on the part of 
these officials to introduce colour-joy 
on the railways. They hope that such 
gaiety will have a good psychological 
effect, and that people will bo all agog 
to travel on the Rainbow Train. 


C.N. BEAUTY PRIZES 

We are sorry that the C.N. Beauty 
Competition cannot be continued. 

There were no awards for Warwick¬ 
shire, as the entries were not sufficiently 
good, but the following awards have 
been made for Dorset and Wiltshire. 

Miss Ethehvyn Gay of Swindon wins 
fji 2s with her account of the new church 
woodwork at Stanton Fitzwarren, and'5s 
have been sent to each of the following : 
Miss M. Antell of Sturminster Newton, 
Mr W. Robinson of Plumstead, Mr H. 
Withers of Slierston, and Master L. 
Sheppard of Mere. 


A VILLAGE FINDS 
Us Voice Again 

The Place W. H. Hudson 
Loved 

The clever craftsmen of these days 
arc bringing back something of the lost 
charm of an old-world village. 

No bells ring out to attract tlie 
passer-by to Winterbourne Bishop. Per¬ 
haps on no map will you find its name. 
Yet it has walls in its church which were 
standing in the Conqueror’s day, and 
the Stuarts were only just on the throne 
when a bell was cast to hang in its spire. 
Another bell was added in the time of 
Cromwell, and a third under Charles.. 

So it is all real enough—and, more¬ 
over, William Henry Hudson described 
the way to reach it from Salisbury; Yet 
we shall not arrive at Winterbourne 
Bishop by following liis route, though we 
may go to the little village of Martin, and 
remember that it was of Martin that 
Hudson was speaking when he said, “ Of 
the few widely separated villages the one 
I love best is Winterbourne Bishop.” 

Cracked Bells Made Sound 

Martin is almost as isolated today as 
when Hudson knew it, and still the guide 
books pass over its weather-worn 
thatched cottages without a word. 
Eleven years before it came into W. H. 
Hudson’s Shepherd’s Life the church had 
been restored, but Cromwell’s bell was 
cracked and the other two were out of 
tune, and from that day to this they 
have kept silence. 

But in these times a cracked hell is 
not a bell for ever useless ; it can he 
welded and retimed so that it is as good 
as new. A few months ago the Vicar of 
Martin appealed to all those who had 
enjoyed reading A Shepherd’s Life for 
help to have the bells repaired. . 

The cracked, one was sent to the 
Barimar Welding Works in London, 
where many another damaged bell has 
received new lifo and new music. Soon 
across the meadows of this most westerly 
corner of Hampshire there will ring out 
once more the sounds which have been 
heard across oiir English fields for a 
thousand years and more. 


SOMETHING NEW IN OUR 
CORNFIELDS 

Few bodies do so much for our farmers 
as the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany at Cambridge. 

This year its experts have concen¬ 
trated on testing new varieties r of seeds 
and plants, an essential factor in the de¬ 
velopment of scientific work on tlie land. 

Potatoes, sugar beet, and wheat have 
been receiving specialised treatment at 
the testing stations of the Institute. 
But its greatest pride today is the pro¬ 
duction of a new variety of oat, which 
has been named Resistance and has 
yielded 32 per cent more than the 
famous Grey Winter wheat produced 
two or three years ago. 

In announcing the arrival of this new 
variety in the corn markets Sir John 
Russell explained that Resistance must 
bo sown in clean rich soil either in early 
autumn or in February, while to get the 
best results the fields must not be 
those exposed to bitter weather. 


FLYING POSTMEN 

It is now the settled policy of the 
Post Office to send letters by air when¬ 
ever it is quicker. 

So many more letters are being sent 
out of this country by air mail (400,000 
more this year than in the same three 
months last year) that the Postmaster- 
General is now considering starting 
inland air mails. 

It is more difficult to save time on 
short journeys than on long, but with 
the Post Office’s great fleet of motor- 
vehicles to link up aerodromes with 
towns this should be possible. 

The Post Office already has more motors 
than any other owner in England, 4700. 
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KARL MARX 

STRANGE OLD MAN 

A Revolutionary Poring Over 
Books in London 

THE REBEL AMONG HIS 
CHILDREN 

Karl Marx : A Study in Fanaticism. By 
E. II. Carr. Dent. 12s 6 d. 

No one can read the papers long before 
coming across the name of Karl Marx, 

,and'all. sorts of people set out to tell us 
what really was the teaching known as 
Marxism, on which Russia is building up 
its new order. 

But Marx was the name of a man 
before it became the name of a tlieory i 
and in this book we learn all we need 
know of the man himself, his wife and 
■family, his friends and enemies. A 
strange sad story it makes, though with 
Something of happiness too. 

Student Who Forgot His Home 

A hundred years ago, as a schoolboy 
in the Rhineland, he wrote with boyish 
exaggeration and in abominable writing : 
" Our happiness belongs to millions; 
our deeds live on.” That idea remained 
with him ; so did his abominable hand¬ 
writing. 

We next hear of him as a serious 
student at Bonn University. Like 
others before and since, he did not 
write homo nearly often enough for his 
anxious father. He soon lost the 
religious teaching of his school, and 
became a rebel in his'thinking as well as 
in his plans for world revolution. A 
rebel he remained to the end. 

His Beloved Jenny 

But there were always two sides to 
his life. Outside his home he was known 
as a fierce, scornful, bitter, fearless man, 
hating more than he loved. “ If only 
he had as much heart as head ” people 
would say of him. Yet in his home he 
was a loving husband and a tender and 
jolly father. In his college days lie had 
won the love 1 of Jenny von Westplialen, 
whom he married in 1843, and together 
they went through many troubles and 
sorrows, standing by each other to the 
end. One of her dearest memories was 
of the volumes of poetry he had written 
for her sake as a young man. 

They did not stay long in Germany. 
About the middle of last century it 
seemed as if all the thrones and parlia¬ 
ments of Europe were in danger, and 
Karl Marx was among those who hoped 
to see their downfall ; but he became a 
disappointed exile, first in Paris, then 
• in Brussels, and then in London. Here 
he lived and thought out all that history 
meant and what would happen in the 
days when the millions would revolt. 
■Ho himself was always poor and some¬ 
times had not enough to eat; but he 
kept on his way and would not change 
his views. 

A Poor Man All His Life 

By the time he. came to London, in 
1849, there were three young children, 
and soon.a fourth. They went first to 
Camberwell, but soon had to leave for 
Dean Street, Soho, where they lived in 
two rooms six years. Two more 
daughters were born during these years, 
and three of the children died.' He was 
never happier than when he was with 
his children and his children’s children 
in after years, for he knew how to win 
i their affection and was never the terrible 
Marx to them. 

Every morning before nine he went 
to the British Museum'-to study all day 
in the Reading Room. He had a great 
friend called Engels, who often came to 
the rescue with money, and whose one 
great desire was to help Marx with his 
■studies. He even wrote an occasional 
article. for him, and without him Marx 
could never have written his famous book. 

A little better fortune .in the shape of 
■ „a windfall came to the family, and they 
moved to a larger house in Hampstead ; 


700 RULERS OF’ 
ITALY 

The Corporative State 
Complete 

WHAT ENTHUSIASM HAS DONE 

It is expected that Italy’s Corporate 
State will be in full working order by 
October 28, the anniversary of the 
institution of the Fascist regime. 

The task of organising the 22 Cor¬ 
porations is proving colossal. Already 
the staff of this new Civil Service 
numbers 3000, and when every post is 
filled it will be 6000. The Ministry of 
Corporations will cost about ^1,340,000 
a year, and the funds will come from 
the compulsory subscriptions of members 
of the Syndicates. These subscriptions 
totalled ^4,500,000 in 1932. 

The 22 Corporations embrace every 
form of .activity, from landowning to 
hawking ice cream. Each wilt be 
represented by its own councillors, who 
will total over 700, all members of the 
Fascist party and approved by Mussolini 
himself after their character has been 
thoroughly investigated. 

It is intense enthusiasm that has 
brought this vast new organisation into 
being, enthusiasm inspired by absolute 
devotion to a leader who has shown that, 
however he may challenge democracy and 
the institutions of liberty, he serves his 
country and does not seek self-glory. 

THE ENGLISH WAY OUT 
How We Deal With Tongue 
Twisters 

An Indian correspondent is very much 
amused at our inability to pronounce 
the difficult names of his countrymen, 
and still more amused at our method 
of overcoming the difficulty, which is 
perhaps one of the ways in which we 
show our appreciation and affection for 
Indian friends. 

It is not easy for us to remember a 
name like Sliri Ranjitsinhji Bahadur, so 
wc just call him Ranji. Nor is it easy 
to remember the name of the illustrious 
nephew of the illustrious cricketer 
Rajkumar Duleepsinghji Bahadur, so we 
shorten it to the simple Dulecp. In¬ 
stead of calling the Nawab of Pataudi, 
the batsman of Worcestershire, by his 
full title, we have given him the homely 
Irish name of Pat. When the Maha¬ 
raja of Rajpipla won the Derby 
recently the great crowd surging around 
his horse shouted out “ Good old Pip.” 

Recently a party of Indian students 
were entertained by English friends at 
their respective homes. Their hostesses 
tried to master their names, but gave it 
up as a hopeless task, and so it was that 
Mohammed Aiyub became known as 
Job, and Ghulam Mohiyuddin as Iodine. 
Their fellow-students have not been slow 
to call them by these names, and so they 
are and will be known in future. 

Continued from the previous column 
but they were never anything but .poor 
all their lives. 

In 1883 Marx died and was buried 
where his wife already lay. Not more 
than a dozen friends stood round, for 
few people knew anything of him. Yet 
his name has still power to win the 
devotion of men or to rouse their hatred. 
Lenin learned from him long after his 
death, and Russians today look on him 
as their prophet. 

There is one other character in this 
story whom we should like to know 
more about, and that is Lcnchen, 
Lenchen had been in Jenny von West- 
phalen’s family as nurse since her early 
teens, and when her .young charge was, 
married Lcnchen went too, to serve the 
Marx family faithfully for forty years, 
often without wages, and at the end to 
be buried with her old master and mis¬ 
tress at Highgate. Marx enjoyed many 
a game of chess with old Lcnchen, Her 
play suited him admirably, for he could 
just beat her every time 1 



Even cornflakes will not make you grow 
unless you eat them all up. That’s where a 
spoonful of Nestle’s Milk is such a help. 
It makes things so much nicer — so much 
more welcome—so much more nourishing! 

NESTLE S MILK 


COPY RIGHT 

m mm 


The Leading 
Radio Weekly 


F ROM crystal sets to superhets and television, POPULAR 
WIRELESS has led the way. The marvellous efficiency in 
selectivity and faithful reproduction of present-day radio is 
due in no small measure to research and experiments conducted 
by this pioneer journal, and many have been the successful circuits 
it has placed before its readers. 

It leads today, as it has always led, and stands alone the supreme 
authority for every wireless enthusiast, whether ho be interested 
in technicalities or merely desirous of obtaining the best results. 

POPULAR 

W1EELE! 


3 d - 
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Every Wednesday at all Newsagents & Bookstalls 
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THE RED LIGHT 


What Has Happened Before 

Arnold and Birkiiv two senior boys at 
Bodlands, run away from school one night, 
and take refuge in a little cottage, the home 
of Arnold’s old nurse Mary. 

CHAPTER 3 
Harbour 

nriiAT stormy night was to be long re- 
r membcrcd at Bodlands, where people 
were to discuss it with bated breath and 
little whisperings, that were suddenly 
quenched. .Yet few of the boys knew what 
had occurred at the time, for the juniors 
had gone up to bed and the rest had been 
sent there as soon as it was discovered that 
two boys were missing. 

The discovery was made, to begin with, 
by a person called Harbour. 

Harbour was just in Upper School and 
no more ; that is to say, lie had managed 
to scrape out of Lower by the skin of his 
teeth, as ho vowed to Truman and Popple- 
stone, that buoyant young couple with 
whom he had chummed up. last term and 
had now left behind on their lower rung of 
the ladder, Truman would retort that teeth 
had no skin ; and Popplestorie (to his inti¬ 
mates Popcorn or Pop) would screw up his 
stub of a nose to remark with fine emphasis 
that of course,, they weren’t jealous, not 
they, because they wouldn’t go into Upper 
School if you paid them. 

The idea that anyone should pay Truman 
and Pop for taking a remove seemed so 
funny that Harbour, who had been turning 
it over all day, had gone into Prep on this 
very night of the storm to write a letter to 
the Editor of the school magazine (which 
everyone said was going to appear very 
shortly),- with the , startling nows ' that 
Truman and Popplcstone of East House 
had accepted a gratuity of sevenpence half¬ 
penny in exchange for which they would 
take turns to captain the school. 

One thought led to another. When he 
had tackled his piece of Latin Prose, and 
was tearing a sheet from Ids exercise book 
and iiad headed it East House, Bodlands, 
with the date, it occurred to Harbour that 
bis letter would look more imposing if 
written on the school’s crested paper, But 
he had not .any of the school’s notepaper. 
Well, that was an omission easily repaired. 

So he shot one arm upward. It caught 
tlio eye of Mr Lakin, that amiable man 
who not only presided over East but liked 
occasionally to take bis own Prep in person. 
He sighed, _.and demanded curtly, " Well, 
what is it now,. Harbour ? ” 

“ If you please, sir-” 

“I do not please,’’ observed Mr Lakin. 
When .perhaps he expected the .'petitioner 
to let his arm drop. 

But, whatever young Harbour was and 
whatever he wasn't,’ho could hardly help 
his resemblance, physically’and otherwise, 
to a'bull-pup. When he got'his. teeth into 
anything which interested him lie held on. 

,.” Sir,” he answered boldly, ” I’ve finished 
nty Latin Prose and I’ve got a rather 
important letter to write. ■ I was wondering 
if you would let me write it now ? ” 

Mr I.akin .stared.. “Bring me your 
Prose,” be rejoined. And, having examined 
this,, with Harbour standing beside him, he 
ejaculated, as ho restored, his spectacles to 
tlieir case, ” Ha l Weil, this isn’t bad, 
Harbour. This isn’t at all bad. Do you' 
know your Greek roots ? " 

” Sir, I haven’t got as far as Greek roots 
yet,” winced Harbour. 

“ Oh, you haven’t ! Oh, very well. They 
are a treat in store, Harbour. Well, you 
can write your letter, but on this occasion 
only. Sunday, not evening Prep, is the 
light time.for letters.”. 

“ Yes, sir,” Harbour repeated, with a 
bright eye., “ May I fetch a sheet of note- 
paper, if you please, sir ? ” 

“ If you’re back in a couple of minutes.” 

So, having thanked Mr Lakin, Harbour 
tripped from the room, believing that he 
knew where to find what he wanted. .Those 
two fellows Arnold and Birkin at the end 
of the corridor would have stacks of paper 
and would probably lend him a sheet. He 
raced to their study, then knocked and 
went in without waiting, his words already 
tumbling from his lips. 

“ I say, I hope I’m not disturbing you, 

but could you-” At that point Harbour 

pulled up, because lie was only addressing 
a table and books and two chairs and a 
loud-ticking clock. There was certainly no 
sign of Arnold or Birkin. 

Reflecting that this was rum, as they 
ought’to have been there, lie lost no time 
but darted to the study round the corner, 
which was used by a person with dark 
plastered hair and a shifty expression 
named. Gastalin, who, though claiming 
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A Mystery Story 
By John Mowbray 

British extraction, had never been born 
within miles of Great Britain, they vowed, 
By they is to be understood the gossips and 
know-alls, who had found a lot to object 
to in Gastalin last term, accusing him of 
sneaking and snooping around, of creeping 
up unseen behind people to spy on them, 
and listen behind their backs to wliat they' 
were .talking about. 

If his time had not been limited to two 
minutes Harbour might not have demanded 
a favour of Gastalin. But beggars couldn't, 
be choosers, he was reflecting, as he waited 
outside this time for his tap to be answered. 
Could he have seen through the panels, lie' 
plight have observed that the occupant; 
looked up with a start, hastily slipped out 
of sight a pocket-diary over which he was 
frowning, went to the door on tiptoe and 
stood with his ear to it, then returned to 
his chair without sound, and called out, 
“ Come in ! ” 

When Harbour, entered lie encountered a 
yawn. “ You,woke me up I I was having 
a nap,” said Gastalin sleepily. “ Golly, 
what a wild night, Harbour ! Wliat do you 
want, then ? ” . 

’’ I say,” began Harbour, could you 
lend me a sheet, of the school’s notepaper ? ”, 

” Is that all ? ’,’ said Gastalin, pulling, 
open a drawer. “ Yes, here you are. Take 
as much as you want,” be assented. Then 
he passed his hands over his head and 
smoothed down his hair, and while doing 
so looked at liis visitor under his eyelids.! 
“ Are you sure that is all I can do for you. 
Harbour ? ’’ he uttered. ■ 

“ Of course 1 What else could you do 
for me ? ” Harbour said quickly. 

“ Oh. on.e never knows,” sighed Gastalin. 
“ One never knows, Harbour. Perhaps one: 
day—well, no need to anticipate trouble, is 
there ? ” •' 

“I havo.no idea what yon are talking 
about,” Harbour retorted, and with a word 
of thanks for the paper he darted away. 


CHAPTER 4 

Pursuit 

Tt was during House Prayers, soon after 
1 Prep, that Harbour noticed something 
which struck him as curious. And that was 
the absence of both Arnold and Birkin. 


Remembering bow he had found their study! 
unoccupied lie wondered, not unnaturally,’- 
what had become of them ? They must 
have gone sick, lie supposed. Then he 
thought no more about it. 

But he was not to be permitted to think 
no more about it. For Mr Lakin kept him 
back after Prayers, and as soon as they had: 
the room to themselves he said quietly, 
” Harbour, when you went out of Prep for; 
your notepaper. did you see anything of; 
Arnold or Birkin ? ” It seemed to Harbour 
that Mr Lakin looked worried. 

“ No, I didn’t, sir,” he answered, wonder¬ 
ing at once whether he ought to add that he. 
had actually been to their study. But was 
that any business of his, he reflected. ' It 
wasn’t liis job to get people into trouble ! 

“Do.you know if they’ve been in their 
study ? ” 

“Is.it serious, sir?” said Harbour, in a. 
new tone. And lie thought of the storm, 
although this had considerably abated. 
And he wondered if Arnold or Birkin bad 
met with an accident? “ They . haven’t 
been hurt, sir ?-” • ” • • 

“Not that I know of," said Mr Lakin. 
“ But I’m anxious about them. Do you 
know who saw them last ? ” 

“ No, I don’t, sir,” said Harbour. 

“ Has ’anyone seen them since tea-time ? 
Do you know that ? ” . 

Harbour shook his head. “ Have you 
asked'any other boys, sir ? ” . , • 

Yes. But none of you seems to have an 
intelligent answer.” 

It was clear to Harbour now that lie must 
speak out. “ Well, sir,” lie; said, “ I Went 
to tlieir study during Prep —” 

“ During,’Prep ! *’ 

“Yes, when you gave me leave, sir, to 
fetch that notepaper. I intended to borrow 
it from Arnold or Birkin. But neither of 
them was there.” 

“ Where did you borrow it ? ” . 

“ From Gastalin’s, sir.” 

" Ah !’ And Arnold and Birkin weren’t 
with him ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Did you mention to .Gastalin that they 
weren’t in tlieir study ? ” . 

“ No, sir,’.’ said Harbour, with a look of 
surprise. 

“ Well, you wouldn’t, I daresay. It 
wasn’t any business of yours. Did Gastalin 
mention them when he lent you the paper ? 

“ He didn’t, sir.” 


JACKO ON THE FILMS 


T iieue was great excitement in 
Monkeyville when a kinema com-! 
pany arrived to make a film outside! 
the Town'Hall. 

Jacko was thrilled, ancl he decided- 
to hang around in the hope of getting; 
into the picture himself. As usual lie 
got his way. 

“I say,► Mater ! ” he exclaimed, as. 
he ran in at'dinner-time“ I’m going 
to be shot this afternoon ! ” 


Then wait till a car drives slowly by 
without! stopping, hop inside it, and 
pull both blinds down sharply.” 

Jacko’s eyes sparkled. “And then-?” 

he asked breathlessly. 

“ You sit tight,” said the manager, 
“and keep riding round the square 
till the car stops. Then hop out, and 
you’ll find me here with half a crown.” 

! All started well. When the camera 
was ready a man rushed up to Jacko, 



Stop ! ” yelled Jacko 


Mother Jacko looked startled. “ Mercy 
me 1 ” she cried. “ Whatever for ? ” 

“ Oh, for a decent fee, I hope,” 
Jacko answered, grinning at the puzzled 
faces of his family. Then he told them 
he had got a small part in the film which 
was being taken. “ I’m to be a de¬ 
tective’s assistant,” he added proudly. 
“ They want someone really cute 1 ” 
After making himself as smart as he 
could Jacko scampered off for his 
instructions. 

" See, my lad,” explained the manager, 
“ you stand on this pavement till a 
man rushes to you with a jewel-box. 


pushed a box under his arm, and darted 
away. Soon a taxi came along, so 
Jacko promptly scrambled inside and 
whisked down the blinds. “ Coo! Now 
the fun begins ! ” he chuckled. . , 

It did, but it didn’t end there. After 
what seemed like twenty times round 
the square Jacko peeped gingerly out. 

To his horror there was no street in 
sight, only a long country road ; and 
the faster he whirled the fainter grew his 
visions of the longed-for half-crown. 

“ Hi ! Stop ! ” yelled Jacko, slam¬ 
ming down the window to poke out his 
head, “ I’ve jumped in the wrong car l ” 


■ “On a night like this what.could take 
those two boys out of doors 1 ’’ But Mr 
Lakin uttered this to himself, as though 
suddenly unconscious of Harbour’s presence. 
Then, with a very grave face, he sent 
Harbour off, after warning him not to go 
about chattering excitedly. “ For no doubt 
there is a simple explanation,” he said, “ of 
their absence ; so there is no need to be 
spreading any alarm.” 

Mr Lakin sent his manservant round to 
the other Houses. Next, after making a 
hurried round of his dormitories and 
assuring himself that the juniors were all 
in bed, lie bade Deane, who captained the 
House, send the seniors-up likewise; and 
finally, with a rainproof across his lean 
shoulders and an agitated face, he went to 
the School House. 

He had never been on a mission less to be 
relished. This was the first time in his long 
experience of school life that any boys had 
run away from'his charge. 

In muih natural distress, then, he 
reached the Headmaster, a young man of 
half his own age, unmarried, conspicuously 
well-tailored. Indeed, spruce was the word 
which leaped into most persons minds when 
they first made the acquaintance of Bod¬ 
lands’ young Head. His spruceness and his 
youth struck everyone instantly. 

Mr Mason, who had just discarded his 
dinner-jacket for one of lustrous blue velvet, 
laid- down his book. . “. Why,. what’s the 
matter, Lakin?” lie. said, in liis. brisk 
fashion. “ You look upset. Sit down, 
man ! Wliat a wild night 

Mr Lakin declined .a chair. “Sir,” lie 
uttered officially, ” the matter is that two 
of my boys can’t’be found.” . 

” Can’t be found 1 Missing ? Nonsense ! 
How can they be. missing ? ” ' . 

“ That is what, I am asking myself,” 
rejoined Mr Lakin. ” But they arc certainly 
not in my House. Nor in any of the other 
Houses, i am informed.” • 

“ Who arc they ? ” ' 

"Arnold and Birkin. A pair of our seniors. V 
“ Arnold and Birkin." The Hoad 
repeated the names. “ What do we know 
about them ? Anything, Lakin ? -” 

" Nothing ; in particular, sir. They are 

just ordinary boys.”' '•. 

“ I see. And what steps have you taken ?” 
“I-have stifled excitement,.sir.- I have 
sent my boys up to bed, and forbidden all 
chattering.’’. ' ' ' 

“ Ah !. A very wise step,” said the Head. 
“ I am glad you thought of that. We can't 
do with a fuss, can we, Lakin ? " 

Mr Mason had uttered this with peculiar 1 
significance, and as be was speaking bis eyes 
went to those of his Housemaster, and held 
them for an instant- with . such curious 
intentness that one might have almost 
supposed some secret between them.’ 

’ You are.making no mistake. ? They’re 
not having a game,with us ? Not hiding, 
are they, I.akin, to give.us a fright?.’,’ 
"They would hardly do that,”, uttered 
Mr Lakin uneasily. ■ - • - 

“No, I suppose not. Well, what steps 
do you suggest ?” •- 

“ I am quite in your hands, sir.” 

” Yes, of course. Well, more haste, less 
speed.’.’ The Head sat very still, with.liis 
lips pressed together. He was thinking 
hard. “ It.is this way,” he pronounced at 
last. " If those boys are trying to frighten 
us they’ll bo back very soon. If they’ve 
made a bolt it will be a rare business to 
catch them. I wish we were not quite so 
deep in the heart of the country.” 

” And so do I. Did Mr Gravesend know 
Bodlands ? ” 

” Wien he bought the estate for building 
the school ? I can’t say, Lakin.” 

” I asked you because 1 have heard he 
was overseas then." ■ 

“ Well, in fact I believe be did conduct 
his negotiations from abroad ; I believe he 
had never seen Bodlands before he possessed 
it. Otherwise I have been inclined to 
wonder sometimes—but there ! It doesn’t 
do to listen to gossip.” 

“ It belonged to the Clavydieu family ? ” 
” This Bodland Estate ? Oh, yes ; it had 
been in tlieir family for ages. But when 
the mansion was burned to the ground the 
property was thrown into the market .... 

“ But we’re getting no farther. We 
mustn’t think back ; we’ve got to think 
forward.” Then, springing.up to his feet, 
all his briskness returned. ” What time,” 
he slapped out, " docs the mail stop at 
I'ordborough Junction ? ” 

” About eleven, I think.” 

” Then get your car. Quick, man ! If 
they’ve run away the odds are that you’ll 
find them there ! ” 

Mr Lakin nodded, but paused with one 
hand on the door. . “ In the other direction 
there’s nowhere for them but Greeme, sir.” 

” Oh, Greeme ! " scoffed the Head. ” Ob, 
Greeme ! Still, I might run my car there.”- 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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The best English Canned 
Fruits are the famous 
“ LIN - CAN” Brand 
which arc grown and 
packed at the peak of 
perfection. 
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UNCLE ODOL'S 
PAINTING COMPETITION 
CAMERAS 

FOR LUCKY JULY PRIZEWIHNERS 


Nine valuable cameras have been sent to 
these boys and girls for their successful 
paintings in the duly competition. 


, , . DOYS. 

William Dillcy, Smitbsca. j Ocorgo Chcffiiigfl, W 
Joseph Aldcrson, North Al- Ravendale. 
lorlon. I Roy WTttrick, Norwich. 


CURLS. 


_„ Kay. --- 

Margery Jackson, Ipswich. 
Ifidifcn Moore, stoko Newing¬ 
ton, N.16. . 


Violet Merry weather, 

Whissendine station. 


Mavis Williams, Erith. 


The ODOL Painting Book is given away 
FREE. Ask for one when next you buy 
a Tin of ODOL SOLID DENTIFRICE or a 
Tube of ODOL TOOTH PASTE. It gives 
full particulars of the competition. Now 
is the time to enter for the August 
competition. 

MORE PRIZES 


MAKES TEETH LIKE PEARLS 
NEWISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to sco my approvals; Send ljd. postage and receive 

FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Icoland 


(largo stain 
Ottawa) 


mps). set of newly issued Canada {including 
, IT.&.A. bi-centenary ofWa«hjn|ton, Unlon 


at S. Africa set, including rc-issuc of 2d. pictorial, 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda-Urundi 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. benders 
of stamp collectors' addresses receive an extia sot. 
New 72-pngo list, prlco id. — H. C. WATKINS 
(C.N. Dept). Granville Road. BARNET. 
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RECIPE 

for SUET CRUST for 

Fresh Fruit Puddings. 

8 oz. Self-raising Flour, or 
8 oz. Plain Flour and I teaspoon 
Baking Powder. 4 oz. Shredded 
‘Atoha.' Pinch of Salt. 

Mix ingredients with the flour, 
add the Shredded ‘Atora,’ and 
mix, do not rub in, add ivater 
to mix to a firm paste (about 
a small teacupful) and roll out. 
Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons. 
Steam I'A to 2 hours on slow fire 
or small gas jet. 

N. B. Whenmakingfruit puddings 
with canned fruit, use the syrun 
from the tin in place of sugar for 
sweetening. ___ 

100 tested recipes are given in the 
‘Atora’RecipeDook. Send a postcard 
for a copy,'post free from Hugon 
Si Co., Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester 


FRESH FRUIT PUDDING 


Try this new way of making delicious ‘Atora’ Puddings, using the 
English Canned Fruits which are now available in such delightful 
quality and abundance. By this means you may enjoy the 
delights of fresh fruit puddings at all times and seasons. Puddings 
made from the luscious home-grown fruits like Gooseberries, 
Plums and Damsons are perfection itself when prepared with — 
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A Jolly Book 

for Little Artists! 

Here is Tiger Tim's latest treat for boys and girls-a big book showing picture- 
stories of jolly RAINBOW characters: the Bruin Boys, the Dolliwogs,' the Brownie 
Boys, and others-every one in beautiful colours with an outline picture opposite 
to be completed with paints or crayons. There are easy pictures for young 
children and more elaborate ones for older ones, including a page of beautiful 
butterflies and many striking and novel features. 

There are many long, hours of delight for every boy and girl who has a copy 
of this splendid book. 


Tiger Tim’s RAINBOW PAINTING BOOK 


S3d. Now on Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the’ world 
for Its a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

'V-- August n, 1934 J v Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s Eiv 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4 


THE BRAN TUB 

Cows, a Field, and a Earn 

(Ald Farmer Mangle was proud 
of the fact that, although he 
had never been to school, he was 
clever at figures. He particularly 
liked to use this skill to score off 
his rival,'Farmer Wurzle. 

Wurzle wanted to buy from 
Mangle some cows, a field, and a 
bam. Old Mangle, to confuse his 
rival, said: 

“ I price the lot at £144. 
The field is wortii four-fifths the 
value of the cows, and the barn 
is worth three-fifths the difference 
between the values of the cows and 
the field.” 

1 Wurzle was baffled, hut lie 
consulted his ten-year-old son, 
wiio soon worked it out. 

What were the three values ? 

Answer next iveeh 


Ici On Parle Frangais 



Le cert Le vaporisateut Le bouton 

Slag ' Spray Stud 

Le cerf est trds tier de ses hois. 
Voici un vaporisateur en crista!. 

II perd souvent son bouton de col. 

, . Ask This at the Seaside 
\ynv did the pier peer 
. . And start hack in fear ? 
Twas rather a shock, 
it saw tlie rock rock ! . 

Next Week in the Countryside 

The ringdove lays a second 
time. Second broods ’ of 
martins arc fledged. Swallows and 
martins begin to congregate...The 
songs of the yellowhammer, gold¬ 
finch, and greenfinch cease. Barley 
is cut. The silver-spotted skipper 
butterfly appears. Artichoke and 
soapwort are in bloom. 

AiRiddie in Rhyme 

]Y[’y first is in toasting and also 
in tea, 

My second's in viewing and also 
in see, 

My third is in looking and also in 
■ leap, 

My fourth is in seeing and also in 
i Peep, 

My fifth is in several and also in 
i some, 

My sixth is in calling and also in 
; come, 

My seventh’s in bowing and also 
.in bow, 

My eighth is in reaping and also 

. -in plough, . 

M.v ninth is in eating and also in 
meat, 

My whole brings the stars almost 

to our feet- Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening the planet Jupiter 
is in the West and Saturn 
is in the South- „ 

East. In the 
morning Mer¬ 
cury, Venus, 
and Mars are in 
the East. The 
picture shows 111 
tlie Moon as it 
may be seen IssfclMii®* 
looking South at 8 p. 111 . 011 
Wednesday, August 15. 

Up and Down 

^ Russian geologist has stated 
that Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland are rising higher above 
sca-level, but Germany and Den¬ 
mark are sinking. He claims to 
have found evidence to support 
this theory during tlie excavation 
of tlie canal between the Baltic 
and tlie White Sea. 

Animals in Flowers 
Qan you think of four flowers 
which contain tlie names of 


animals ? 


Answer next week 


An Egg Trick . 

J-Jcrh is an amusing trick with an 
. egg. Pour a lit tie vinegar on to 
a plate, arid then place the egg in the 
middle. Nothing will happen fora 
few moments, but eventually a 
great many hubbies will be seen 
where tiie egg is touched by the 
vinegar. These go on increasing in 
number until the egg begins to rock 
about, and, most-strange of all,-it 
will start to turn slowly round. 

What happens is this : Where 
the vinegar comes into contact 


with tlie eggshell, which contains a 
large amount of chalk, there is a 
great production of carbon dioxide 
gas. This conies away in the form 
of hubbies, which are continually 
bursting with sufficient force to 
turn tlie egg round. 

Those Who Come and Those Who Go 

fjow many people are born in 
your town and how many die ? 
Here are the figures for 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to June 30 , 
1934, are compared witli the 
corresponding weeks of last year. 
TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1934,1933 

327913157 
111S 1 979 
767| 705 
424 j 313 
389 395 
418: 365 
‘253' 242 
1571.164 
90: 92 


London 

1934 

5075 

1933 

5023 

Glasgow .. 

1731 

168S 

Birmingham 

1303 

1216 

Belfast 

697 

724 

Leeds 

646 

562 

Edinburgh.. 

581 

600 

Newcastle .. 

399 

416 

Cardiff .. 

270 

334 

Norwich .. 

176 

149 

Warrington 

119 

102 

Exeter 

106 

87 

Gloucester.. 

71 

56 


69 

53 

42 


65 

37 

36 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Saved Foe the Holidays 

Tommy saved 13 pennies; Joe 
13 shillings; Bill . 13 pounds: 
£13-14s Id. 

Find Two Animals. Tiger, moose 
, Tlie C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE—. 
DECL 22 Shortest Daij Jt 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 



Summed 
Time 
ends 


. 

SEPT. 23 i' 

AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


LoagcstOa^dUNE 22 
SUMMER SOLSTICE ’ 


'i'll is calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on August 11 . 

Tlie days arc now getting shorter. Tlie arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much of tlie year lias elapsed. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Ancient or Modern ? 

'J'iiey were paying their first 
visit to the grand new 
kinema and were much impressed 
by tlie gorgeousness of everything. 
“ Wonderful place, isn’t it ? ” re¬ 
marked Mrs A. “ What style of 
architecture is it ? ” 

“ 1 think it’s Reminiscence,” 
replied Mrs B. 

Unbearable 1 



]Y[rs Duck iiad lost her way 
And flapped her wings with 
fright. : 

One.tail signpost said : Bear. Left, 
Tlie other said : Bear Right. ; 

Aly dears 1 she said What shall 
. we do ? - ; i 

We must have walked into the Zoo. 1 

The Tart He Liked 

Uncle -was paying • one of his 
..... periodical visits.: 

“ Do you like school, Bill ? ” he 
asked. 

“Rather, Uncle,” replied • Bill. 
“ Why; if there were no school we 
shouldn’t have any holidays.” 

The Leader 

They were discussing tlie local 
orchestra’s latest recital.- • 

“ I hear young Jack Smith .'took’ 
tlie lead among tlie violins last 
night,” said Mr Jones. 

“ You are right; lie did,” was. 
the reply, “ ami lie kept it.so well: 
that none of us could catch him."! 

Not Himself 

H E was one of those people who 
always imagine they are ill.; 
“And how are you today, 
John ? ” asked an old friend. ’ , 
“I’m not’at all'myself," lie, 
grumbled. i 

“ Congratulations,” said his 
friend; “it’s probably a'change 
for the better.’.’ 

Definition 

Uncle, was testing George’s 
general knowledge. ! 

“ What is longitude ? ” lie asked. 
“ A clothes-line,’.’ replied George. 
“ A clothes-line ? . ' 

“ Yes, Uncle. A line'stretching 
from pole to pole.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


& 
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Cicely’s Strawberries 


A unt Maud was taking 
Susan and Cicely for a 
picnic in the Dell Woods, and 
the little girls were very ex¬ 
cited. They helped their aunt 
to pack the basket, and 
Susan picked a lettuce which 
she hdd grown in her very 
own garden. 

" I grew it all myself,” she 
said proudly. 

" How splendid ! ’’ said 
Aunt Maud. "It will be 
lovely with ham sandwiches." 

Cicely wished she could 
have brought something to 
the picnic of her very own, 
but she had nothing but 
nasturtiums in her garden. 

They set off for the woods, 
and soon found a pretty spot 
by a little stream. They 
played hide-and-seek and 
touch-wood ; but Susan was 


so anxious for lunch-time and 
her lettuce that she kept 
asking Aunt Maud the time. ■ 
“It won’t be very much 
longer,” laughed their aunt. 



“ Look what I’vo got! ” 

" Suppose you both go and 
see if you can find some flowers 
to put on the table, and then 
we’ll lay the cloth ! ” 

"Oh yes! ” they cried. 


" But don’t go too far 
away,” said their aunt. 

Susan ran off and left 
Cicely by herself.' She 
searched round, but only 
found some little white starry 
flowers that drooped almost 
as soon as she gathered them. 
Then her eye caught some¬ 
thing red near a bush. She 
ran to it, and to her surprise 
found a large patch of wild 
strawberries, red and ripe. 

" I must get some of those 
for our picnic,” she thought, 
and put down her flowers to 
look for a big leaf to carry 
the strawberries in. She 
found one and quickly filled 
it with the little red berries. 
Though she heard Aunt Maud 
calling, she felt she must 
pick a few more so that there 
would be enough for them all. 


When Aunt Maud called 
again she ran back and found 
her and Susan searching 
through the picnic basket. 

"Oh, Cicely I” cried her 
aunt as she came up. “ I’ve 
stupidly forgotten' to bring 
anything to open this tin of 
peaches I Here’s the cream, 
but there is nothing to eat 
with it I " 

" Look what I’ve got! ” 
said Cicely proudly, showing 
her find. 

"Strawberries!” cried 
Susan. 

" How lovely ! ” cried their 
aunt. " Who wants tinned 
peaches now ? Wild straw¬ 
berries and cream I Cicely, 
you are a darling 1 ” 

" Now we’ve both brought 
something for the picnic,” 
said Cicely, very pleased. 



<GET THE 

*! - , • . 

§ NIGHTLY 
EUTHYMOL 



If you go to bed without brushing 
your teeth, you run the risk of 
bad teeth sooner or later. Keep 
' your teeth clean and they will last 
you all your life. There is no 
better means of protection than 
cleaning them every morning and 
. evening with 
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KILLS DENTAL DECAY 
GERMS IN 30 SECONDS 

Fill In the 
coupon below 
and a sample 
tube will be 
sent to you 
free of all 
cost. It will 
last a week. 




All about 

Motor-cars, 

AEROPLANES, 
INVENTIONS, 
ADVENTURE! 


—Every page of MODERN BOY 
will grip you 1 

Ilere'is a paper crammed with all 
the things that interest you— • 
fascinating facts, hobbies, grand 
articles, thrilling yarns that hold 
you spellbound—everything the 
real boy likes. Don’t delay. Buy 
a copy today and see for yourself 
what a great paper it is I 


MODERN 


><1. 


BOY 


At all News¬ 
agents Every 
Saturday 



arringdon Street, London, K.C.4. Advertisement Ofliees: 
OtUce, Boston, Mass. Subscription liates everywhere: 
Centra! News Agency, Ltd. August 11, 1934. S.S. 









































































































